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7,000,000 Ready, Walling, and Able... - 


“WE NEED ANOTHER DUNKIRK!” is the discouraged cry in many quarters whenever 
the problem of recruiting women to relieve our manpower shortage is broached. 

But do we? I don’t think so. I believe that the American public will rally to this crisis as 
it did in ’76, ’61, °17, and ’32—willingly, and without compulsion. 

What we do need is an application of good old hard-headed American ingenuity. For the 
women, 7 million of them—unemployed, housewives, undergraduates—are there to take up 
the slack, to run our idle machines, to fill our unfilled contracts, in short to help win the Battle 
of the Production Front, so that our fighting forces may have food, clothing, and weapons. 

The job cut out for the War Manpower Commission and its principal operating division, 
the United States Employment Service, is huge and complex, but not so huge and complex 
that it cannot be done. The task will call for our every last ounce of determination and 
ingenuity; it will mean going beyond our normal range of responsibility to persuade management 
to employ women; it will mean increased resourcefulness in recruiting and training womea. 
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How can we recruit and train from the 7 million available women the additional 2.8 million 
that will be needed to man our machines in 1943? It’s up to the local offices of the United 
States Employment Service as the operating unit of the WMC to: 

1. Persuade management and labor organizations to let down the bars which now obstruct 
both the employment and recruitment of women. Here the local offices can point out the 
scarcity of male labor, the necessity for employment of women in given localities to prevent 
excessive in-migration, and the working ability of women. 

2. Emphasize to management the necessity for an immediate analysis of every job in every 
plant to see what jobs women can perform. This may call for a complete survey of plant facili- 
ties, thorough reorganization and utilization of new equipment, and the cooperation of factory 
personnel and labor organizations in the acceptance of women. Local offices can, through 
use of such reports as Occupations Suitable for Women, The Employment of Women in War Production, 
and through specific examples of the successful use of women in industry, prove to employers 
that women can be used to replace men in a great many jobs. 

3. Make every attempt to secure acceptance of the War Manpower Commission’s policy 
that “wage rates, including the entrance rate, be determined for all workers on the basis of 
the work performed, irrespective of sex.”” Although the War Labor Board has endorsed this 
policy in several decisions, it is still not observed in many places. If adhered to, not only will 
the policy be an aid in the recruitment of women, but it will prevent the general reduction in 
all wages which is bound to follow if a “‘double standard” is permitted. 

4. Locate and recruit the women in those areas where they are needed. Many of them are 
aware of the manpower problem, but await leadership to show them where job opportunities 
exist; others are entirely unaware of the immensity of the problem, even when it exists in their 
own locality, and must be persuaded to join up. The local offices should first find the jobs and 
then find the women to fill them. The question of proper timing is, however, extremely impor- 
tant. No cry of “Wolf!” should be raised lest the reserves fail to respond when actually needed. 
Registration campaigns and widespread publicity should likewise not be undertaken until the 
regional or area Manpower Director has obtained employer agreement indicating specific 
willingness to hire women, as for example, employer orders with the Employment Service. 
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Of course the job of recruiting, training, and placing a large proportion of the 7 million 
women is a big one, but certainly no bigger than that of Great Britain, where 35 percent of the 
total labor force are women; or Germany, where 40 percent are women (of which one-third are 
married, most of whom have children!); or Russia, where the percentage is over 50. In the 
United States today the percentage of women in our labor force is 29, and it must increase to 
34 by next year! 

Wars are won, not merely by tanks and guns and ships and planes; not only by the maximum 
utilization of manpower—but also by the brains and skill behind the manpower. Let us apply 
our brains and skill in bringing about the utilization of a great part of the 7 million women who 
are ready, willing, and able to help in the war effort —Sara SouTHALL, Assistant Director in Charge 
of the Utilization of Women, War Manpower Commission. 
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Management-Labor Policy Committee’s 
Recommendations—Labor utilization in- 
spectors—WMC directive on dairy, live- 
stock, and poultry farms. 
§ SPECIFIC recommendations for bolstering the 
manpower program were made to President Roosevelt 
by the Management-Labor Policy Committee of the 
War Manpower Commission in November. Included 
were recommendations that all authority over man- 
power, including the Selective Service, be centralized 
in the WMC; that WMC should regulate all hiring, 
rehiring, solicitation, and recruitment in labor short- 
age areas; that such areas be defined by WMC, 
giving it control over every hiring office in the Nation 
if necessary; that management and labor be ordered 
to comply uniformly with WMC policies and direc- 
tives, and eliminate all restrictions and obstructions 
interfering with the maximum use of available 
manpower resources. 


{ Meanwhile, WMC Chairman McNutt announced 
that the first group of labor utilization inspectors 
would be named shortly. These men will visit plants 
to determine whether or not labor is being used 
efficiently. 


4 The WPB, WMG, and the Army and Navy Depart- 
ments, in a joint statement released by the Office of 
War Information, have urged war contractors to 
hire more Negro workers. 


{ WMC directive XIV putting into effect a program 
for conserving, training, and recruiting labor on 
dairy, livestock, and poultry farms was issued by 
WMC Chairman Paul V. McNutt as of November 6, 
1942. Cited as the ‘‘Directive to Promote Employ- 
ment Stabilization on Dairy, Livestock, and Poultry 
Farms,”’ it calls upon: 

The Director of Selective Service to issue instruc- 
tions to local and appeals draft boards to classify as 
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III-B all persons subject to training and service in 
the armed forces who are engaged as dairy, livestock, 
or poultry workers, and who are now deferrable be- 
cause of dependency, and as II-A all persons in those 
occupations who are not deferred because of depend- 
ency, but who cannot be replaced; also, to refer to 
the United States Employment Service of the War 
Manpower Commission for placement on essential 
farms of this nature those persons not in dairy, live- 
stock, or poultry operations, but who are skilled in 
occupations essential to them. 

The Department of Agriculture to cooperate with 
the USES in campaigns to recruit such workers 
where they are in surplus, to make available to the 
USES qualified personnel on a part-time basis for 
recruitment work, to provide transportation for 
workers, develop training courses and centers, pro- 
vide information and standards for classification pur- 
poses to the USES and Selective Service System, urge 
farmers to obtain replacements from the USES and 
to accept qualified workers who are referred by the 
USES, promote programs for the maximum utiliza- 
tion of workers on such farms, and to help farmers 
who are skilled in the dairy, livestock, and poultry 
industries but who do not have such farms to obtain 
the necessary equipment, etc. 

The United States Office of Education to cooperate 
with the USES and the Department of Agriculture 
by providing instructors. 

The Army and Navy to refrain from recruiting or 
accepting enlistment from men who cannot present a 
certificate from their Selective Service local boards 
stating that they are not essential to the dairy, live- 
stock, and poultry industries. 

The Secretary of Agriculture to take action with 
respect to wage rates on dairy, livestock, and poultry 
farms. 

The dairy, livestock, and poultry farm operators to hire 
only through the USES, and to accept USES referrals. 


Ie 


Next month the Employment Security Review 
will have as its theme, The Physically Handicapped: 
Assets—Not Liabilities. 
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THE QUERY POST welcomes questions, suggestions, and ideas from all employees—tlocal, State, and regional—of the 
URS. Employment Service. Answers will be prepared by Employment Service spectalists of the War Manpower Commission. 
Address: THE Query Post, EMPLOYMENT SecurRITY REviEw, War Manpower Commission, Washington, D. C. 


'7. In full-functioning offices in small communities, why 
are complete registrations not taken, and why are placements 
not made in all activities, in addition to the war industries? — 
P. A. Buscemi, Junior Interviewer, USES, Bloomington, 
Illinois. 

Since the self-application procedure was designed 
primarily for use in larger offices (Operations Bulletin 
No. C-52), it may require adaptation for use in small 
offices. In those communities where the applicant 
load is not heavy and can be handled readily, com- 
plete interviews should be given to all applicants. 
If there are offices which still give complete inter- 
views to all applicants at all times, it may indicate 
that the interviewer’s time is not being fully utilized 
and that personnel should be transferred to more 
heavily loaded offices. 

Placements are being made by the USES in all 
types of jobs. All offices, however, are operating on a 
basis of priority to employers engaged in essential 
activities. In some areas, orders from these employ- 
ers are extremely heavy; in others, particularly in 
smaller communities, it is possible to serve both them 
and “less essential” employers with equal speed, 
depending on the adequacy of the size of the staff 
available and the volume of orders received. 

2. When will classification be completed, and why should 
not the State offices be directed to establish, in the meantime, 
salary rates consistent with remuneration schedules established 
by Federal law for such positions? BERNICE M. OLIPHANT, 
Interviewer, USES, Seattle, Washington. 

A proviso of the 1943 Department of Labor-Federal 
Security Agency Appropriation Act specifically pro- 
hibits the application of the Federal classification 
system to employees of the State and local offices of 
the USES. 
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Until definite Congressional action is taken to 
remove this restrictive proviso, the employees of the 
USES must continue to be paid salaries which 
substantially correspond to the salaries paid by State 
agencies under the applicable State merit system. 
Attempts, so far unsuccessful, are being made to 
have this proviso eliminated. 

3. A. Why wasn’t a cross-index system set up to handle 
occupational questionnaires? B. Why not devise a return 
post card of sufficient size to list pertinent details on critical 


and essential skillsp—Joun A. TRAtINoR, Manager, 
USES, Waterville, Maine. 


Originally, the questionnaire file was intended 
primarily as a reserve file for recruitment purposes 
(see Operations Bulletin C-25). It was not antici- 
pated that the necessity for locating questionnaires 
by name would be frequent enough to justify the 
heavy expense of time and materials which an index 
file involves. A study of operations under the ques- 
tionnaire procedure will shortly be made by head- 
quarters to determine what further revisions are 
necessary because of recent developments such as 
Directive V of the WMC and possible future devel- 
opments such as greater manpower control. If the 
findings justify an index file, it will be instituted. 

Applicants are no longer called in unless they have 
stringent skills which qualify them for existing job 
openings. If applicants were allowed to reply by 
mail, many applicants who live nearby and who 
should be interviewed would reply by mail. Indi- 
vidual letters or, if the volume warrants, forms dupli- 
cated by the State Administrative Office, should be 
used whenever call-in for purposes of verifying quali- 
fications would result in hardship to the applicant. 
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Womanpower: The Key 
to the Manpower Problem 











FROM DECEMBER 1940 until fairly recently we added 5 million persons to our labor force with relative ease; 
now we face the problem of “digging” for the additional millions we will need to fill our war manpower require- 
ments for the duration. Even if we utilize all the unemployed, older school children, workers over 45, and less- 
essential industry workers who are available, our supply is still insufficient—by several million. Where, then, 
can we turn for the needed workers? 

Women. Millions are already in the labor force, and millions more are a potential and willing reserve. 

How can the USES recruit and place the necessary women? Recognizing that it is a large order which must 
be filled quickly, this issue of the Review concerns itself with the problems involved in the employment of 
women. It includes articles on the need for women, methods of recruitment, training, day care, foreign exper- 
iences, and possible paths of action for the USES. Articles from local offices illustrate how obstacles in recruit- 
ing and training women were met “‘on the firing line.” 

The problem is big and pressing. However, it is well to remember that it is only a part of a still larger prob- 
lem; if the war continues through 1944 and 1945—not altogether unlikely—we will need an even larger labor 
force. The solutions we find today will be of tremendous value to us tomorrow. Every employer who is per- 
suaded to utilize women now can be used as a convincing wedge in persuading other employers in the future. 
Let’s drive as many wedges as we can now. 


—_, 


WHY THE ACCENT ON WOMANPOWER? 








THREE AND A HALF MILLION workers to 
replace men for the armed forces and one-half 
million additional workers for the civilian labor 
force; these are the manpower requirements for 1943. 
Five hundred thousand will come from the ranks of 
the unemployed, 700,000 from the natural increase 
in the labor force through population growth. 
Unless we can induce at least 2.8 million women to 
accept employment in place of their household or 
school duties, we will be faced with a serious shortage. 
The increase in the armed services will come 
primarily from men already in the labor force or 
from those normally entering the labor market. 
Thus, if we are to maintain our total civilian labor 
force at 1942 levels—as indeed we must to achieve 
the goals of our production program—at least 2.8 
million new workers who ordinarily would not enter 
the labor market must be recruited. It is toward 
this group, practically all of whom must be women, 
that the recruitment efforts of the United States 
Employment Service will be largely directed. 


December 1942 


Although the civilian labor force—despite heavy 
demands by the armed forces—has remained almost 
constant, the impact of the war has resulted in a 
radical redistribution of the working population. The 
most spectacular change, of course, has been the con- 
version of peacetime industries to war production. 
From December 1941 to December 1942, war em- 


' ployment rose from 6.9 to 17.5 millions—or at the rate 


of almost a million per month. Most of this increase 
resulted from conversion, while the backlog of unem- 
ployed workers was sufficient to replace most of the 
men entering the armed forces. 

The really hard pull will come in 1943 when war 
employment must rise from 17.5 to 20.0 millions 
without the benefit of a pool of experienced 
workers to be drawn from the automobile, radio, 
refrigerator, or other converted civilian industries. 
The labor supply problem next year will be twofold. 
First we must meet the increase in war employment 
by withdrawing a total of one million workers from 
the unemployed and the self-employed, in addition to 
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1.5 million employees still to be taken from nonwar 
employment. Second, we must replace the 3.5 
million persons who will join the armed forces. 
Whether this manpower problem will be met depends 
upon the extent to which women will man the 
machines to maintain the flow of armaments. 


Heaviest Demand in 1943 


In the first year of the defense program, December 
1940-December 1941, men were being hired in 
expanding war industries more rapidly than women. 
During 1942, however, the supply of available men 
was so greatly depleted that the trend was reversed; 
from September 1941-September 1942 only 200,000 
men were added to the working force compared 
with almost ten times as many women. The heaviest 
demand for women will occur in 1943. It is antici- 
pated that total male employment will suffer a 
decline of 2.5 million, so that female employment 
must rise by at least the same amount. 

The large-scale employment of women in industry 
is not new, and to a large extent our present and future 
practices will reflect our experiences in the last 
World War. During the period 1914-18, women 
entered the labor market in unprecedented numbers 
and filled jobs formerly considered suitable only for 
men. In some industries—aircraft and metal prod- 
ucts—the employment of women rose from neg- 
ligible proportions in 1914 to about 18 percent at 
the close of the war. In other industries—optical, 
rubber, photographic, and leather goods—the pro- 
portion was over 33 percent. By 1918, women 
constituted 20 percent of the work force in all manu- 
facturing industries. In the post-war period, the 
employment of women decreased considerably but 
in some industries, notably leather, chemicals, 
electric machinery and scientific instruments, women 
continued to be employed in large numbers. 

The present indications are that the trends observed 
in the last war will be repeated on a much greater 
scale. Increasing numbers of employers are making 
plans to integrate large numbers of women into 
their labor force. The influx of women, however, 
will not be uniform. The current and future de- 
mands for women workers will vary considerably 
among industries and areas. The degree of male 
labor shortage, the nature of the jobs available, and 
employers’ attitudes are some of the considerations 
that will govern the trek of women into industry. 
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Although we were not faced with a national over- 
all shortage during 1942, there were numerous war 
industry areas which had almost exhausted all avail- 
able female as well as male labor supplies. In 
September 1942, there were 46 labor market areas 
in 15 States which had already reached the point 
where active recruitment of women, perhaps by 
complete registrations, was needed to man war 
establishments. The most critical areas were: Akron, 
Dayton-Springfield, and Warren-Ravenna, all in 
Ohio; Detroit, Michigan; Elkton, Maryland; Elmira, 
New York; and Seattle-Takoma-Bremerton, Wash- 
ington. During 1943, labor needs in more than 70 
additional labor market areas in 20 States will 
deplete both male and female labor supplies. 


War Industries Increase 


Large-scale demands for womanpower will be made 
by almost all war industries, especially ordnance and 
aircraft. In 1943, the ordnance industry will require 
500,000 additional workers. Fortunately, women are 
being used quite extensively in the manufacture of 
most ordnance products and little difficulty is antici- 
pated. In July 1942, there were 19 women to every 
100 male workers in this industry. This percentage 
is expected to increase greatly. In an Alabama plant 
it is expected that 85 percent of the operations in the 
manufacture of explosives will be performed by 
women. In the aircraft industry, not only will 650,000 
new workers have to be added, but heavy replace- 
ments will also be necessary inasmuch as the great 
bulk of the working force are young men between 
the ages of 18 and 30 who are subject to selective 
service induction. However, the sex composition of 
the aircraft work force is already changing rapidly. 
The percentage of women employed in this industry 
rose from less than 5 percent in 1940 to 15 percent 
in July 1942, and some time next year there will be 
more women working in the industry than men. 

In other war industries, notably iron and steel and 
shipbuilding, the use of women is considerably 
limited by the heavy work characteristic of the indus- 
try. In July only 3 percent of the work force in ship- 
yards and 9 percent in the iron and steel industry 
were women. But even in these heavy iadustries job 
analyses have indicated that considerably more 
women can be used. An Alabama shipbuilding firm 
plans to employ as many as 1,000 women welders. 

(Continued on p. 25) 
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HOW MUCH WOMANPOWER IS AVAILABLE? 


WE HAVE BARELY BEGUN to utilize the labor 
power of the 52 million adult women in the American 
population. While about 84 percent of the male pop- 
ulation over 14 years old is employed or in the armed 
forces, only 29 percent of the corresponding female 
population had entered the labor market by April of 
this year. Hence, while almost all employable men 
are contributing their labor services directly or indi- 
rectly to the war effort, woman’s place, for the most 
part, has remained in the home. The highest rates 
of employment for women are to be found among 
single, urban women, the next highest among women 
divorced, widowed, or separated from their husbands. 
Far behind both these groups come the married 
women living with husbands, who comprise a majority 
of the female population. In some areas, the propor- 
tion of married women not in the labor force runs as 
high as 98 percent. 

It is among this group of married women, classified 
by the 1940 Census as ““chomemakers,”’ that the bulk of 
our reserve labor supply must be sought. The feasi- 
bility of their employment has been amply demon- 
strated, although in many cases new community 
facilities to provide day care for children, and special 
working conditions may be called for. The 1940 
Census records a total of 22.7 million married women 
aged 18-64. Of these, about 5.3 million women are 
on farms, and are not in general expected to be 
drawn into the industrial labor market. This leaves 
17.4 million married women in the urban and rural 
nonfarm areas. An estimated four-fifths of these 
women have no children under 10. Thus, the maxi- 
mum female labor reserve at the beginning of the war 
included 13.9 million married women without children 
under 10, in addition to 2.6 million single women able 
to work and not in the labor force, 1.9 million widowed, 
separated, or divorced women, and a small number of 
married women with young children who may never- 
theless be drawn into the labor market—a total of 
more than 18 million. 

Housework and child care are, of course, essential 
activities which must continue tc engage a sizable 
proportion of the Nation’s womanpower. Other more 
or less permanent factors which keep women out of 
the labor market are the lack of local job opportunities, 
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conventional disapproval of working wives, and the 
lack of incentive for women who already share in 
adequate family incomes. 

Thus not all of the 18 million women who consti- 
tuted the maximum female labor reserve in 1940, 
fixed by the size and composition of the population, 
can be drawn into the labor market. However, under 
conditions of desperate shortage such as exist in Great 
Britain, the iimits may be rather closely approached. 
In this country, where shortages are still confined to 
local areas, it is necessary to assess immediately the 
number of women included in this group, who can be 
expected to enter the labor market quickly and easily 
in response to job openings in a given area. Several 
methods of estimating this number have been used, 
and the results agree rather closely on a Nation-wide 
figure of about 7 million women. 

1. A WPA survey in March, 1942, interviewed 
women not in the labor force and questioned them on 
their willingness to accept part-time or full-time em- 
ployment within the next 30 days. This sample 
canvass of attitudes indicated an immediately avail- 
able potential supply of 7 million women for the 
country as a whole for full-tume work, and an addi- 
tional 4 million available for part-time work. 

2. In St. Paul, Minnesota, the Employment Sta- 
bilization Research Institute sampled 10 percent of the 
female population in a careful survey of potential 
women workers. If the rates found for St. Paul are 
applied to the country as a whole, a potential supply 


. Of slightly less than 7 million is indicated. 


3. Estimates for urban areas have been devised by 
the Bureau of Employment Security. The technique 
is as follows: 

It was found that the female work rate—the pro- 
portion of adult women in the labor force—varied 
considerably from area to area and among age groups. 
By applying the highest work rates observed in any 
area to the appropriate age groups, an estimate of 
potential labor force was obtained. It was found, for 
example, that women aged 20-24 had a work rate 
of 70 percent in 10 areas of highest work rates, z.nd it 
was assumed that the same level of employment could 
be reached in all comparable areas. Similarly, 
potential work rates were derived for the other age 
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groups. By this method, also, an estimate of approxi- 
mately 7 million was obtained. 

Somewhat higher estimates of the female labor 
reserve have been reached by the Bureau of Research 
and Statistics of the Social Security Board on the basis 
of certain assumptions. If the demand for additional 
workers continues to mount; if the total of our armed 
forces reaches 10 or 12 million; if a vigorous policy 
of using our human resources to the maximum is 





carried out; if wages are attractive enough, and care 
for young children provided; if suitable opportunities 
for work are available in all localities; and if there 
were other inducements for women to go to work— 
then, under such circumstances, the number of women 
available to the labor force might mount from the 
conservative estimate of 7 million to as high as 11 
or 11 million. 








WMC POLICY ON WARTIME EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 


A STATEMENT OF POLICY on the recruitment, 
training, and employment of women workers in 
connection with the war effort was issued by the 
War Manpower Commission on October 19, 1942, 
following its recommendation by the Women’s 
Advisory and Management-Labor Policy Committees 
of the Commission. This statement is here reproduced 
in full, together with pertinent excerpts from the 
recommendations of the Federal Advisory Council for 
Employment Security on the wartime employment 
of women, adopted on October 30, 1942: 

The increase in our armed forces and the expan- 
sion of the war production program necessitate the 
maximum utilization of our labor resources. The 
present number of gainfully employed workers, both 
men and women, is inadequate to fill even the 
immediate requirements of the war production 
program. In many areas the lack of adequate hous- 
ing and transportation facilities compels full use of 
the local labor supply. These considerations require 
that substantially increased numbers of women be 
employed in gainful occupations in war production 
and essential civilian employment, especially in 
areas of labor scarcity. The recruitment and training 
of women workers must be greatly expanded and 
inteasified. In carrying out this program for the 
utilization of women workers, normal family life 
should be preserved and maintained to the maximum 
extent consistent with all-out production. The active 
cooperation of Government agencies, educational 
institutions, management, labor, and women able to 
accept employment is essential. 

To promote the rapid and orderly induction of 
women into the labor market and to insure their 
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subsequent employment and training opportunities, 
the War Manpower Commission hereby declares as 


. basic national policies for the recruitment, referral, 


training, and employment of women that: 

1. Recruttment and Referral of Women Workers: 

a. Qualified women who are unemployed and 
who are registered in local offices of the United States 
Employment Service be referred to employment and 
training opportunities on a basis of equality with 
men, due regard being given to their qualifications 
for the available work, to the physical requirements of 
the occupations, and to working conditions; 

b. Women without children under 14 years of age 
be actively recruited for employment and training, 
but this principle shall not be construed to mean that 
women who are responsible for the care of young 
children and who desire work are to be deprived of 
an opportunity for training or employment; 

c. Special efforts to secure the employment of 
women with young children be deferred until all 
other sources of local labor supply have been ex- 
hausted, in order that established family life will 
not be unnecessarily disrupted; 

d. In those areas in which industrial concentration 
and lack of housing, transportation, and other 
community facilities compels the fullest utilization of 
every labor resource in the locality, every effort be 
made to utilize fully women qualified and able to 
contribute to war production or essential civilian 
employment before workers are recruited from 
outside the locality; 

e. Adequate facilities be provided for the care of 
the children of working mothers, which facilities 
should be developed as approved community projects 
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and not under the auspices of individual employers 
or employer groups; 

f. Every effort be made to recruit and refer women, 
including older women, for employment or training 
on the basis of their qualification for an occupation 
without discrimination because of race, national origin 
or creed. 


2. Training of Women Workers: 


a. Where pre-employment training is desirable 
and employment opportunities are or will -be avail- 
able, women be referred to war production pre- 
employment training courses conducted by public 
vocational schools on a basis of equality with men; 
that is, on the basis of their qualification for the occu- 
pation in which training is offered, due consideration 
being given to the physical requirements of the 
occupation; 

b. Women be admitted on a basis of equality with 
men to enrollment in the Engineering, Science, and 
Management War Training Program conducted by 
colleges, universities, and technical schools in co- 
operation with the United States Office of Education; 

c. Women workers now employed be encouraged 
to enroll in supplementary war training courses con- 
ducted by public vocational schools, in order that a 
greater number of women may prepare themselves 
for additional responsibilities and for upgrading 
within the plant; 

d. Women participate equally with men in plant 
training programs. Such programs should include 
adequate induction training, on-the-job training,- up 
grading, training for women foremen and super- 
visors, and technical training. 


3. Employment of Women Workers: 

a. Management and labor organizations remove 
all barriers to the employment of women in any 
occupation for which they are or can be fitted; 

b. Every method available be utilized to assure 
that women workers be completely accepted as a 
part of the Nation’s manpower needed for all-out 
production; 

c. In order to provide a basis for efficient selection 
of women for training and job assignment and to 
increase the number of women employed, manage- 
ment immediately analyze all occupations within 
the plant from the unskilled to the technical levels; 
determine the types of work that women could do; 
take steps to prepare the plant for the maximum em- 
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ployment of women; consult with its supervisory 
staff and representatives of its employees’ labor 
organizations in order to promote acceptance of 
women as co-workers and to help new women em- 
ployees adjust to their working environment; and 
periodically réview practices and policies and make 
such additional adjustments as are necessary to 
obtain full utilization of women; 

d. Wage rates, including the entrance rate, be 
determined for all workers on the basis of the work 
performed, irrespective of sex; 

e. The following basic principles whether or not in- 
corporated in State laws and regulations be applied 
and preserved in order to promote maximum pro- 
duction efficiency and to safeguard the health and 
welfare of women workers: 

(1) One day of rest in seven; 

(2) An 8-hour shift and a maximum 48-hour week, 
except to the extent that temporary exemptions 
under adequate safeguards are necessary to meet 
emergencies; 

(3) Adequate meal and rest periods or time, and 
proper facilities therefor; adequate medical care and 
other safeguards for health and safety. 

f. Every reasonable effort be made to adjust as- 
signments to shifts of women with young children, in 
such manner as will cause the least disruption in 
their family life. 


4. Women Able to Accept Employment: 

a. Upon advice from a representative of the War 
Manpower Commission that additional women work- 
ers are required in their locality because of existing or 
imminent labor shortages, all women able to accept 
employment register for employment or training with 
the nearest local office of the United States Employ- 
ment Service; 

b. Women interested in work outside their locality 
not leave their own community in search of work or 
training in another community without— 

(1) registering for employment at the nearest local 
office of the United States Employment Service; and 

(2) securing advice from such office that work or 
training is available. 


x * * 
Asserting that the successful prosecution of the war 


is dependent upon the sound and effective utilization 
of the total manpower of the Nation, including 
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women, the Federal Advisory Council for Employment 
Security concurred in the above policy of the WMC, 
and in addition emphasized the following: 

In order to assure the maximum utilization of 
available women in a local area before workers are 
recruited from outside the locality, in accordance with 
Section 1-d of the War Manpower Commission policy 
statement on recruitment, training, and employment 
of women workers, the War Manpower Commission 
in collaboration with the other appropriate agencies 
and groups should develop a public relations program, 
which can be executed locally as the need develops, 
to apprise women, husbands, and employers of the 
factors which necessitate the fuller utilization of 
women in industry within the local area, the importance 
of women’s contribution to the war program, both in 
war and essential civilian occupations, and the ap- 








propriate steps to be taken by the women and em- 
ployers in utilizing such services. 

An important element in this picture is the concern 
of women that the deferment status of their husbands 
under the Selective Service Act may be affected by 
their entrance into the labor market. A clarification 
of this most significant factor would expedite the full 
utilization of women. 

In view of the importance of proper induction of 
women into essential industries, particularly in the 
industries where women have never been employed, 
it is important to place these women under trained 
personnel supervisors, preferably women, and it is 
recommended that the United States Employment 
Service explore, as a source of supply, the trained 
supervisors available in less-essential industries who 
could be transferred to essential industries. 








CAN WOMEN MASTER MEN’S JOBS? 


THERE ARE MANY IDEAS floating around these 
days concerning the kinds of work for which women 
are best suited. One personnel director says that 
women are superior to men in jobs involving patience; 
another says that women excel men in close, accurate 
work; while still another says that women are poor 
supervisors or that women have little mechanical 
aptitude. All these generalizations should be taken 
with a large grain of salt. 

Aside from physical strength, men and women 
differ very little in their native ability to learn new 
occupations. The test is more one of dexterity and 
mental alertness. 

Men, as a group, are significantly stronger than 
women. However, there are many women who are 
exceptionally strong for their sex, and since women 
are now replacing men in even the heavy lifting jobs 
in industry, a good deal must be known about the 
amount of lifting that a job requires before we can 
say that it is, or is not, suitable for women. It is 
certainly safe to say that heavy work is usually un- 
suited to women but that women should be placed 
in jobs in accordance with their individual abilities— 
just as men are. 

While the United States Employment Service has 
published a list of occupations suitable for women, 


this list should only serve as a rough guide. The real 
answer is in the job specification and the applicant 
available to fill that job. 

There is no proof that women are more patient in 
their work than men, nor is there proof that women 
excel men in close, accurate work. There is some 
evidence that women are superior in speed in work- 
ing with the fingers and hands in routine performance. 
Women do have, on the average, smaller fingers 
which might be of advantage in certain types of work. 
Women excel somewhat in tests of finger dexterity 
and manual dexterity. 

There is no conclusive evidence that men are better 
or worse supervisors than women. Because thousands 
of women are now taking industrial jobs for the first 
time, it is natural that they are employed largely in 
the simpler nonsupervisory jobs. But these super- 
visors also began at the first rung on the ladder when 
they entered the labor market. On the other hand, 
because a large proportion of women are employed 
in simpler jobs, it does not mean that they are inher- 
ently superior in this work to men, nor that they 
cannot be advanced to supervisory work. 

Custom is probably women’s greatest handicap to 
making their maximum contribution to the war effort. 
It just isn’t customary for women to study engineering, 
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mechanics, machine design, or to become apprentices. 
They haven’t usually had practice at home in fixing 
things. It is the custom for the man of the house to 
do these things—if he can. Because of their back- 
ground, women are said to possess less native mechan- 
ical ability than men. But there is considerable 
evidence to show that less familiarity and less under- 
standing of mechanical devices are due to a lack of 
experience and not to a lack of native aptitude. 

A plant about to hire women may have to consider 
certain changes in job factors, and certain changes 
in physical factors; Many of these considerations 
will apply to any new worker—male or female. Many 
are well recognized principles of industrial engineer- 
ing and apply with almost equal effect to the efficient 
employment of men. Because of women’s lesser 
strength, the employer may have to modify certain 
aspects of the work he is hiring women to perform. 
He may have to make greater use of powered vehicles 
or conveyor belts to move materials. He may have to 
install cranes or chain hoists for lifting heavy mate- 
rials. Perhaps lowering the weight of unit quantities 
to be handled would make some jobs more suitable for 
women; perhaps work tables can be lowered, or 
higher seats provided; perhaps foot pedals can be 
adjusted to require less pressure. 


What Does the Record Show? 


A survey (Occupations Suitable for Women) made in 
February 1942 by the Occupational Analysis Section 
of the Bureau of Employment Security reveals that 
out of 1,900 war occupations, 1,468 are wholly suitable 
for women, and 376 partially suitable. 

Here is a list of a few occupations where women are 
employed, a list that is unusually striking because it 
illustrates the conquering of some ancient taboos con- 
cerning jobs which once were known only as “‘men’s” 
jobs. Notice that most of them call for an unusual 
amount—even for a man—of strength or dexterity: 

Crane Operator.—At an army proving ground an 18- 
year-old girl operates a 15-ton crane. One of the 
largest Midwestern steel plants has started a training 
class in crane operation for women, to train them in 
the handling of mill and machine shop cranes. 

Ordnance Tester.—At an Eastern proving ground an 
all-girl crew fires and cleans a 90-millimeter anti- 
aircraft gun (who can say how soon in the future 
such crews may be called upon to man such guns in 
actual combat?). On the same proving ground more 
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than 1,000 women have replaced men in testing all 
types of war material—tanks, machine guns, trucks, 
and aircraft cannon. 

Miner.—In Arizona and Colorado mines women are 
employed as ore-sorters, machine greasers and 
cleaners, aerial-team operators, sledgers. In one 
mine women wield an 8-pound sledge in the best 
of manlike tradition. 

Watchwomen.—Women guards watch for fires, 
accidents, and sabotage at an aircraft plant, and are 
trained to handle potential saboteurs with * the 
gentle art of ju-jitsu. 

Foundry Coremaker.—This job involves the handling 
of heavy materials in heat and fumes, using shovel 
and tamping tools. 


Forming-Press Operator—This operator sets up tem- 
plates or molds for huge hydraulic presses; the presses 
are used for stamping metal parts. 


Fire-Fighters——An entire squad of 8 girls supple- 
ment the men’s volunteer organization employed by 
a Western plant for industrial protection. Com- 
pletely equipped, they are ready for any fire 
emergency. 

Gyro-Horizon and Direction-Indicator Builders——Neces- 
sary for safe, accurate navigation of our army air- 
craft, these instruments are so delicate that all work 
must be done in washed air, pressure controlled 
rooms. Women have proved themselves especially 
adaptable for this type of work. 

Engraving-Machine Operator—While men who are 
skilled in this type of work say that they have never 
previously heard of women operating this type of 
machine, a woman does operate one today—and 
very efficiently, we’re told. 

Turret-Lathe Operator—From her husband, who is 


-now serving with our armed forces, a woman has 


learned the basic mechanical principles which have 
made her the first woman turret-lathe operator in a 
well-known plant. 

Pattern-Maker.—The job of making plaster molds 
for dies, an operation so delicate that the tiniest 
variation means ruin, is handled by women with 
previous experience as artists, sculptors, and pottery 
makers. 

Milling-Machine Operator.—Operating a milling ma- 
chine to shape impulse blades for steam turbines on 
merchant ships was once a man’s job; today there is 
at least one instance of a woman—a former pianist— 
performing the task. 
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So traditions are smashed; taboos are broken; day 
by day, women replace men in more and more 
capacities. As new technology is introduced, training 
methods are broadened, and new _labor-saving 
devices are invented, who can say where the trend 
will stop? 

In Other Countries 

While men still perform the heaviest and most 
dangerous jobs in Russia, women are utilized much 
more widely than they are in the United States. 
Women comprise entire locomotive crews, even 
holding the job of engineer; merchant ships are com- 
pletely staffed by women, as deck hands, engineers, 
steersmen, mates, and even captains; they hold posi- 
tions as foremen and underground repair crews in the 
oil fields; as stokers where mechanical loading devices 
are used; as roll hands for rolling hot metal. 

From England we learn that women are working in 
hydraulic plants making trench mortar bombs, 
handling white hot forgings which weigh 14% 














pounds each; working side by side with men as tool- 
makers; acting as coremakers where cores range as 
high as 7 cwt.; handling 180-pound shells through 
use of roller conveyors and pedestal lifts; moving 
loads as high as one-half ton by using hand trucks 
and interchangeable platforms; rebuilding and re- 
pairing trucks; employed as hammer drivers, oper- 
ating 10-cwt. and 20-cwt. hammers; acting as in- 
stallers, wiremen, and fixers in signal and telegraph 
gangs for railroads (one railroad employs 100 women 
platelayers and permanent way laborers). 

Of course, it must be realized that both Russia and 
England have been engaged in their war effort measur- 
ably longer than we have, and that both countries 
have been under an extreme pressure whose full im- 


pact we have not yet felt. But their experiences do 
point to what we may expect here in the not-too- 


distant future. . 
Can women handle men’s jobs? With proper 
training and equipment, why not? 





| 





MORE JOBS, MORE TRAINEES 


NEW JOB OPPORTUNITIES for women have 
consequently led to large-scale vocational training. 
The gradual relaxation of traditional taboos against 
women in production jobs in most industries and 
the increasing interest of women in acquiring new 
types of skills are reflected in the increase of women 
enrollments in one of the important public war train- 
ing programs. With lowering of the Selective Service 
age limit to include youths of 18 and 19, the number 
of potential male trainees will be further reduced, and 
there will be an even greater need for women trainees. 
In December 1941 only 6,000 women were enrolled in 
pre-employment classes in the Vocational Education 
for National Defense program. By August 1942, 
45,500 women were enrolled in these classes (now 
called Vocational Training for War Workers); as a 
proportion of the total, women enrollments had risen 
from 4.6 percent in December 1941 to 25.6 percent in 
August 1942. It is safe to predict that they will con- 
stitute 50 percent or more of the pre-employment 
trainees by mid-1943. 

The bulk of public vocational training is offered 
by the VITWW, the federally subsidized program 
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administered by the United States Office of Education 
through State and local boards of vocational educa- 
tion. In addition to the pre-employment courses 
designed to provide inexperienced workers with initial 
skills and orientation to shop work, supplementary 
classes are offered to employed workers to increase 
efficiency on the job and prepare them for upgrading 
to more highly skilled tasks. Since women are just 
beginning to be trained for industrial jobs formerly 
filled only by men, a great many more women are 
taking pre-employment than supplementary classes. 
However, increasing numbers of women who are 
employed in war industries are attending supple- 
mentary classes at night. 

Several other public training programs are attract- 
ing large numbers of women. The National Youth 
Administration has recently reorganized its program 
so that all of its facilities are devoted to training for 
labor needs arising from the war effort. During 
August an average of 74,000 youths were employed 
on NYA war production training projects, of whom 
38 percent were women. At the professional and 
technical level, the Engineering, Science, and Man- 
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agement War Training program in universities and 
colleges provides highly specialized instruction in 
short intensive courses. Only 7.5 percent of the 
total registrants since the start of the program have 
been women. A substantial contribution to public 
training is also made by the civilian training programs 
of the War and Navy Departments. Training in 
ordnance inspection, assembiy work, and machine 
operation is offered to women in many Government 
arsenals and navy yards. 


Although public training is designed for all war 
industries, the training of women has been largely 
concentrated in certain occupations, reflecting the 
jobs that are open to them. They are being trained 
as riveters, drill-press operators, detail assemblers, 
inspectors, draftsmen, and machine-tool operators for 
aircraft plants; and as shell inspectors, welders, tool 
clerks, and spray-gun painters for ordnance factories. 


Employers who recognize the value of pre-employ- 
ment training frequently make arrangements with the 
schools for special training courses designed to meet 
their particular demands. In some instances, cooper- 
ation is carried further, and manufacturing establish- 
ments supply schools with duplicate plant equipment 
for training purposes. That women are being sought 
for these earmarked training classes is demonstrated 
by the fact that an ordnance company in New England 
has loaned milling and drilling machines with an 
estimated value of $60,000 to the local vocational 
school in order to assure the training of enough girls 
and women to fill machine-shop and assembly line 
jobs in the plant. 


TWI Activities 


The Training-Within-Industry Division of the War 
Manpower Commission, established for the purpose 
of assisting war industries to establish effective in-plant 
training programs, analyzes training needs and ad- 
vises on training methods when its services are re- 
quested by employers. Of special importance are the 
TWI activities to develop leadmen and supervisors so 
that they become better job instructors. The Job 
Instructor Training program is proving to be of great 
importance to war industries where the heavy influx 
of green labor has overtaxed the available supply of 
supervisors and trainers. A few women are being 
reached by this program. For example, women who 
have the benefit of “JIT” courses are training other 
women as machine operators in an Iowa plant. 
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During the past 6 months public employment offices 
in many areas have been finding it more and more 
difficult to recruit trainees, both men and women, for 
free but unpaid pre-employment training under the 
VTWW. Many women who are anxious to leave 
their white-collar, domestic, or service jobs to partici- 
pate more actively in the war effort cannot afford to 
support themselves during their training period. It 
has been found that the preselection of trainees by 
employers and the payment of beginning wages 
facilitates recruitment of both men and women. Some 
comprehensive plan for paying trainees may be needed 
in certain areas where unskilled jobs are available to 
women to induce enough new women workers to 
begin training. 

In-Plant Training 


A great deal of paid training is currently offered 
within plants. In-plant training is practiced to some 
degree in all plants because even workers with pre- 
employment training or previous work experience 
must become adjusted to the methods of operation of 
a particular establishment. Even more important is 
the training of entirely inexperienced workers in an 
organized in-plant training program. Although it is 
impossible to estimate the number of women taking 
this type of training, there is ample evidence to show 
that thousands of women are entering industry through 
this channel. Training for women explosive opera- 
tors, teaching them to load and handle ammunition 
components, is conducted in most shell-loading plants. 
A foundry plant in Indiana is hiring and training 
women in coremaking within the plant, and expects 
eventually to use only women in its core room. 

Despite the progress achieved in the training and 
utilization of women since the start of the war, some 


- employers are still reluctant to hire them, If the 


labor needs of £943, which require the entrance of 
2.8 million untrained women into the labor market, 
are to be met, the successful recruitment of women 
for training will depend to a great extent on the 
availability of immediate job openings. 

Perhaps the most striking indication of what the 
future holds is the fact that women are already build- 
ing ships. They have been hired and trained in 
Government shipyards since early in 1942 and con- 
stituted 6 percent of all employees in July. They 
comprised only 3 percent of employment in private 
shipyards, but training authorities are constantly ex- 
ploring further possibilities for training women in 
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shipbuilding occupations, and courses designed for 
Southern shipyards have been started in arc welding 
and bench machinist work. 

The solution to the problem of recruiting women 
trainees hinges on three factors: (1) the ability of the 
local offices to contact women who might be willing 
to take jobs and to induce them to undergo training 
as preparation for job openings; (2) whether in areas 











where there is a plentitude of unskilled jobs open to 
women, they will be paid during their training period; 
and (3) whether there will be job openings when 
their training has been completed. Since the induc- 
tion of women into our labor force in hitherto un- 
precedented numbers is the No. 1 problem of the 
USES today, it behooves us to use our every effort 
to break down these barriers. 





USES REPORTS CHANGING EMPLOYER ATTITUDES 


LARGE-SCALE EMPLOYMENT of women in war 
industries is now becoming a reality. Many em- 
ployers who a year ago refused to consider employ- 
ing women are now enthusiastically recruiting 
thousands of them for all types of jobs. This change 
of attitude in employers is borne out by two special 
surveys of employers’ willingness to employ women 
which were conducted by the United States Employ- 
ment Service in January and July of this year. 

The results of the first survey, covering 12,500 
establishments and included in a report entitled The 
Employment of Women in War Production published in 
May 1942, indicated that the utilization of women by 
war industries between January and June 1942 would 
be quite limited. Only one-fifth of the new hires 
anticipated in January during the next 6 months were 
in occupations and in plants in which women were 
already employed; and most of these hires were in 
industries which customarily employed large numbers 
of women. Employers stated that restrictions against 
women would be lifted in 12 percent of the anticipated 
jobs but the remaining 68 percent of the openings 
would continue to be closed to women. Job oppor- 
tunities for women were at that time concentrated in 
the semiskilled and unskilled occupational cate- 
gories with relatively limited opportunities in the pro- 
fessional, managerial, and skilled occupational groups. 
This was particularly true in the heavier manu- 
facturing industries such as iron and steel, nonferrous 
metals, and machinery. It was evident that con- 
siderable modification of employer restrictions against 
the hiring of women would have to be made before 
the female labor supply could be used effectively in 
the war program.. 

The increasing shortage of male labor, rapid turn- 
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over in male working forces resulting from the up- 
building of the armed forces, and the excellent 
results obtained where women were employed experi- 
mentally, all served to change the minds of war em- 
ployers. By July employment prospects for women 
had become very favorable. They were finding 
opportunities in almost every industry and in a large 
number of occupations. 

The results of a similar survey of employer attitudes 
conducted by the United States Employment Service 
in July indicated the extent of this sharp change in 
hiring practices. Visits were made to 22,000 estab- 
lishments employing workers in industrial activities 
that are vital to the war effort to determine employer 
attitudes toward future hiring of women in profes- 
sional, skilled, and semiskilled occupations. Em- 
ployers indicated that women were acceptable in 
450,000 or 45 percent of the 1,000,000 job openings 
anticipated in these three occupational categories 
between July and December 1942. One-fourth of 
the hires were to be in jobs in which women were 
already working, one-fifth of the job openings were 
to be in occupations open to women for the first 
time, while only men were acceptable for the remain- 
ing 55 percent of the openings. 

Because of the limited industrial experience of a 
great number of women it is to be expected that a 
majority of the opportunities for them would be in 
the lesser skilled jobs. While 66 percent of the semi- 
skilled hires were to be open to women, only 30 
percent of the skilled hires were expected in estab- 
lishments and occupations where women were accept- 
able. In the professional and managerial classifica- 
tions the reports were extremely favorable to women. 
Employers stated that they will consider women for 
64 percent of the openings in this category. 
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These figures, however, understate the marked im- 
provement on employer attitudes between January 
and July because the July reports included, in addi- 
tion to the industries covered in the first survey, a 
number of industries which ordinarily offer few oppor- 
tunities to women, such as mining and construction. 
If we omit these industries for purposes of comparison, 
the proportion of hires in which women were ac- 
ceptable rose (from January to July) from 18 to 63 
percent in professional and managerial groups, from 
16 to 40 percent in skilled categories, from 46 to 70 
percent in semiskilled jobs—an over-all percentage 
increase of from 29 to 55 in these three occupational 
groups. 

The growth in job openings available for women is 
characteristic of almost all labor market areas and 
industries. The trend has been particularly evident 
in the aircraft industry where hires for which women 
were acceptable rose from 38 percent in January to 
84 percent in July. The increase in the number of 
women aircraft workers is significant along the West 
Coast. In two California aircraft centers, where the 
pool of available manpower was practically pumped 
dry, more than 35,000 women were working in July; 
in the State of Washington 25 percent of the workers 
in the same industry were women. 

There was also a considerable change in employer 








attitudes in the ordnance industry between January 
and July. Women were reported acceptable for 63 
percent of future hires in July compared to 49 percent 
in January. Because very little training or industrial 
experience is required, women can be used very 
readily in several phases of the industry. At bag- 
loading plants women will eventually make up 80 to 
90 percent of the labor force and nearly as large a 
proportion will be in shell-loading plants. 

The recruitment of women in the shipbuilding in- 
dustry is lagging far behind the other two large war 
industries. While Government navy yards are using 
women in significant numbers, men are still greatly 
preferred in private yards. Employers have had to 
change their attitudes to some degree through neces- 
sity. Thus, while less than 2 percent of the anti- 
cipated hires covered by the January survey were 
open to women, the proportion rose to 20 percent in 
July. As more women were admitted to welding and 
other metal trades unions their employment in ship- 
yards grew considerably. 

These surveys also showed improving employment 
prospects for women in other war industries, including 
electrical machinery, chemicals and allied products, 
and nonferrous metals. This trend will surely con- 
tinue as increasing male labor shortages permit no 
other alternative. 











BEST SCHEDULE FOR WARTIME PRODUCTION 


A JOINT COMMITTEE of representatives of eight Government departments (War Department, Navy Depart- 
ment, Maritime Commission, Public Health Service, War Manpower Commission, War Production Board, 
Commerce Department, and Labor Department), recently issued recommendations on hours of work for maximum 
production. It stated that the 8-hour day, 48-hour week is the best schedule for wartime production; that there 
had been a tendency to lengthen schedules on the plea of insufficient supervisory and skilled manpower, even after 
plenty of time had been allowed for the training of additional key employees; that plants which are now employing 
workers longer than 48 hours per week should carefully examine their output and time lost due to absenteeism, 
accident, fatigue, and illness; and that these plants should train now the additional workers they will need later. 
Here is where the local offices can exert their influence to emphasize the need for training in those plants where 
the cry of insufficient skilled help is raised. 
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UNION ATTITUDES TOWARD WOMEN WORKERS 


ORGANIZED LABOR recognizes the need for bring- 
ing millions of women into the labor force. 

The American Federation of Labor adopted this 
resolution on women at its convention in Toronto, 
Canada, in October of this year: 

Millions of women will enter industry this year. Their serv- 
ice to their country, to their immediate community, and to the 
general welfare is enriched and improved, we believe, to the 
degree to which they participate with full understanding in the 
constructive programs of their respective unions. 

Their participation in our bona fide trade unions in such 
occupations in which they are being called to serve is a matter 
of deepest concern to our movement Every possible 
encouragement and assistance should be granted to unions seek- 
ing to enlist women in our movement. 

Philip Murray, President of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, states: 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations has no bars restrict- 
ing the admission of women to its unions. Our constitution 
calls for the organization of all working men and women with- 
out discrimination, and our unions grant full membership rights 
to women workers, demanding equal pay for them for equal 
work, 

Particularly during this war we welcome the employment of 
women in war production, to take the places of men who are 
called into the armed forces, and our unions are eager to enroll 
them into their ranks and to give them all the benefits which 
unionism can bring. 

There has been a widespread impression that organ- 
ized labor has taken a definite and arbitrary stand 
toward the utilization of women in the field of 
industrial production, that labor unions will not 
accept women into membership, even protesting their 
inclusion among the ranks of specialized industrial 
crafts. 

What was commonly interpreted as an objection by 
labor to the employment of women in industry was, 
in a strict sense, a concern rather than an objection. 
The unions, in order to safeguard the wage levels 
which they had worked many years in establishing, 
strenuously objected to any attempt that might lead 


We are getting ahead of our enemies in the battle of production . 


are going to win. 


to the exploitation of women so as to lower existing 
wage levels. Even before the War Labor Board 
indicated that from now on it would regularly rule 
that women were entitled to the same pay as men, 
when they performed the same work and did it just 
as well, some labor unions had already removed or 
altered regulations which in any way denied women 
membership in their ranks. 

Knowing the views expressed by the War Labor 
Board, and that management in many industries has 
acceptel women, other labor unions immediately 
began to accept them as members, providing they 
were able to meet the requirements, 

There are, however, a few unions whose members 
are made up entirely of journeymen or skilled crafts- 
men who have completed prescribed courses and 
terms of apprenticeship. The apprenticeships some- 
times require as much as 4 years of training, during 
which time the apprentice can have no union standing. 
Few women can, at the present time, meet these re- 
quirements, not because of their sex, but because of 
limitations of training to acquire skill. Nevertheless, 
if they wish to serve the full apprenticeship, they will 
be permitted to join the unions. 

The largest employer of women at the present time 
is the munitions industry, which expects women to 
constitute eventually two-thirds or more of its labor 
force. These women have been given collective bar- 
gaining status by the unions without reservation. 
Some of the larger unions, particularly those serving 
the metal trades, had accepted women prior to the 
war and are continuing to enroll them when they 
are qualified. The Boilermakers’ Union barred 
women before the war, but is now accepting them. 

By and large, organized labor can be counted upon 
to raise no serious obstacles to the employment of 
women during this war. 


and we Americans and our Allies 


—PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, Fireside Chat, October 12, 1942. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS COOPERATE WITH USES 


SEVENTEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY units of 
the National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs located throughout the country have 
proved to be a valuable aid in recruiting women. 
Local office managers of the USES have been glad to 
cooperate with the women’s groups in counseling 
women members on war employment. Here, accord- 
ing to the Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor, are some of the incidental 
ways in which women’s clubs can render an out- 


standing service. 
x * * 


Child-Care Program.—In areas where local people 
are prejudiced against the “new fangled idea” of a 
public child-care program, there is room for work of 
an educational nature by women’s clubs. A program 
of care for their children, while they work in war 
factories, should be presented to them gradually, and 
sympathetically. When they understand that child 
care is not a radical move to destroy traditional home 
life, but an emergency step to protect children, while 
making valuable man-hours of a mother’s time avail- 
able to the war effort, few women wil! continue their 
resistance to the idea. 

Housing.—Women’s clubs can conduct publicity 
campaigns which will help to open the doors of 
private homes to. women workers in war industry 
communities. The average householder does not 
want to take women roomers. Men, they insist, are 
much less trouble. Clubwomen can overcome this 
Opposition; certainly in undertaking to do so they 











— —_—— 





THERE IS GREAT need for the wider dissemination of vital 
information on the more effective use of women in meeting 
manpower shortages. Far greater use of the skills, talents, and 
abilities of American women is imperative to winning the war. 
Women themselves can actually hasten victory by the speed with 
which they ready themselves for duty. 

Although there is widespread recognition that the emergency 
exists, still] a brass-tacks approach to community cooperation 
has not been developed in very many places. Working closely 
with the United States Employment Service, as the local operat- 
ing center for the War Manpower Commission, a great network 
of women’s organizations can supply valuable leadership and 
become one of the channels through which women can learn 


perform a distinct service to recruitment offices 
which must bring women workers to a community. 

There is, too, the matter of exorbitant rentals. 
Householders sometimes put several persons in a 
single room and collect a full rental charge from 
each person. Clubwomen can be influential in 
overcoming this “greed” on the one hand and 
unhealthful crowding on the other. 

Laal Attitudes—Women workers are criticized for 
spending leisure hours in bar-rooms, taverns, etc. 
If local families only realized it, letting these new 
people share their homes and activities would help 
their country and themselves. Wholesome leisure 
hours increase efficiency of workers and efficient 
workers step up production. 

Really valuable assistance can be rendered by 
women’s clubs if they will promote the interests of 
new women workers with local citizens; this is par- 
ticularly true in semirural areas—small towns of 
10 or 20 thousand. In munitions centers, dormitories 
have frequently been provided for the new workers 
of the community. Among the home dwellers quite 
a feeling of concern exists with regard to sons and 
daughters associating with the “dormitory crowd.” 
Here club women can do a patriotic job of promoting 
better feeling toward workers through understanding. 

x *k * 

The USES offices should use professional women’s 
clubs in an attempt to overcome many problems 
which are local in character, but which cannot be 
solved through routine channels. 











about recruitment, training and placement in war industries 
and essential civilian jobs. 

There can be no dramatic formula; no easy pushbutton 
program. The work of recruiting women must be done 
realistically and sanely, and it must always be related to actual 
or anticipated labor needs. The Employment Service knows 
exactly where the jobs are that must be filled and what training 
and experience are needed to fill them. Depending on official 
labor market policy and action already taken in each locality, 
women’s organizations can be very helpful to local offices of 
the U. S. Employment Service.—Marcaret A. HICKEy, 
Chairman, Women’s Advisory Committee, War Manpower Commission. 


— A 
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RECRUITMENT OF WOMEN IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


THE EXPERIENCES of England, Russia, and Ger- 
many appear to indicate that the extensive mobiliza- 
tion of womanpower calls for national service legisla- 
tion. Women with good jobs in less-essential industries 
hesitate to change jobs, and housewives, especially 
those with small children, hesitate to enter the labor 
market. However, compulsion alone has not solved 
the problem. Assignment of women to essential work 
must be accompanied by provision for nursery care, 
adjustments of working shifts, and by the introduction 
of shopping recesses, rest intervals, and other pro- 
tective and morale-building measures designed espe- 
cially for women. 

From the outbreak of the war until March 1941 the 
recruitment of women for employment in war indus- 
tries was conducted on a voluntary basis. With the 
virtual exhaustion of labor reserves at that time it 
became necessary to. resort to compulsory measures 
for the employment of women not regularly attached 
to the labor market. In March 1941 the first of Brit- 
ain’s registration orders was issued; by December of 
that year 3 million women, aged 18 to 41, had been 
registered, over 900,000 interviewed, and transfers to 
war industries were being made at the rate of 12,000 
a week. Interviewing at this time was restricted to 
the most mobile groups—e. g., unemployed women, 
volunteers, single or married women without house- 
hold responsibilities or children, and part-time 
workers. 

However, these measures were not sufficient. Many 
trade-unions and employers continued to oppose the 
employment of women. Further, while women called 
up under the registration orders were subject to com- 
pulsory transfer, voluntary methods were used in 
most instances by allowing women very wide latitude 
in their choice of occupation. It thus became diffi- 
cult to recruit women for the more undesirable jobs, 
and strengthened compulsory measures became 
necessary. 

In December 1941 the National Service Act was 
therefore amended to provide for the conscription of 
all single women between the ages of 20 and 30. 
Conscripts had a much narrower choice of jobs, and 
were allocated for military service or for work in 
stringent labor areas. The hiring for less-essential 
industries of all women in this same age group was 
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also brought under control in January 1942. Refusal 
to accept jobs has resulted in jail sentences and fines, 
but appeals machinery has been established for all 
women conscripted for war work. 

To encourage housewives with small children to 
enter war production, community nurseries have been 
established and shopping hours extended. Plant 
welfare officers and engineers have improved working 
conditions in accord with the physical capacity and 
needs of women. By May 1942, 5.5 million of Brit- 
ain’s 17.3 million women were fighting on the pro- 
duction front. 

Germany.—In the early stages of Hitler’s regime, 
male labor shortages were confined mainly to the 
skilled occupations in metal and building trades. A 
“back to home” drive for women was accompanied 
by measures to recruit young girls for agricultural 
work, first on a voluntary and later on a compulsory 
basis. In 1936 and 1937 metal trades began to sub- 
stitute women for men, but this was done on a small 
scale until the middle of 1938 when male labor re- 
serves were gone. 

Prior to 1938 the recruiting methods for women 
were voluntary, but a system of special inducements 
was in operation. This included such provisions 
as curtailing marriage loans and unemployment bene- 
fits for women. An exception to the voluntary process 
was agriculture, where the employment service not 
only controlled hiring, but also introduced a year’s 
compulsory service regulation which helped Germany 
put its women on farms. This year of service was 
made a prerequisite for obtaining employment any- 
where. 

Since 1938, women between 15 and 70 have been 
liable for conscription, and government control of 
hiring has regulated their allocation in all fields of 
employment except agriculture and domestic service. 
The progressive increase of women in industry is 
apparent from the fact that their number increased 
from 4.7 million in July 1933 to 9.4 million in De- 
cember 1941. 

Germany’s measures to bring married women into 
war production included nurseries, laundries, shop- 
ping recesses, job simplification and adjustments 
commensurate with the physical capacity of women, 

(Continued on p. 28) 
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RECRUITING WOMEN ON “THE FIRING LINE” 


DELAWARE RECRUITMENT 
“BRINGS OUT THE VOTE” 


THE PARTICIPATION of women in war industries 
in Delaware is being accelerated into high gear. 
The first call for women to perform jobs not usually 
handled by them came from a local war plant. A 
course in aluminum riveting was set up at the local 


vocational school in accordance with the employer’s 


specifications. Recruitment was inaugurated through 
front-page news space in the city newspapers announc- 
ing that applications for day and evening training 
would be taken at the local USES offices. Personnel 
men from the war plant made preselections for the 
training. The office was kept open in the evening 
for employed persons seeking this training, and the 
“S.R.O.” sign was hung out as women turned out 
by the hundreds to register for training and subsé- 
quent war work. A sufficient number of riveters was 
trained, subsequently hired, and have proved to be 
very satisfactory. 

Training classes were set up for female welders 
and machine-shop workers. To date, five women 
who completed training in the machine-shop class 
are operating a small chucking lathe, threading, 
shaping, and finishing small tool parts for crimping 
shells. Several female acetylene welders have been 
placed in a malleable iron company and are satis- 
factorily doing repair work on castings. This com- 
pany also has a few girls doing acetylene burning, and 
the foreman reports their performance superior to 
that of the men. Four female welders and 85 me- 
chanic’s apprentices have been placed at a Govern- 
ment airport. About 200 women, white and colored, 
have been placed in an explosives plant in Marylaad, 
through clearance. Many of the women are willing 
to commute, but few can leave the city for another 
place of residence. 

We are now making referrals to a shipyard on two 
orders for inexperienced women for sheet-metal work 
and electric welding training. These women will be 
trained on the job on a part-class and part-production 
basis. The order for the sheet-metal trainees was 
filled with ease, and although the women seem to 
prefer the sheet-metal work to the welding, the welders 
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also are being obtained. Reluctance on the part of 
shipbuilders te consider women for lighter occupa- 
tions is rapidly disappearing, and each passing week 
brings new orders. 

The local office is placing women as helpers in 
the machine shop of the railroad, gas station attend- 
ants, inspectors and operators in a shell factory. 
Telegraph companies are hiring girl messengers, and 
women are being referred for light truck operations. 

To date, adequate recruiting has been accomplished 
from the active file, training files, newspaper releases 
for specific groups of trainees, and verbal sugges- 
tions to applicants that they send other applicants 
to the office. 

In the main, the women are anxious to do war 
work, some of them even impatient to do it. Many 
of them are willing to work rotating shifts. 

The problem of child care, which due to the dearth 
of domestic labor could have been the chief and most 
serious bottleneck, is being handled by the local WPA 
and other agencies. Three private nursery schools 
are cooperating, one is to be opened in a defense 
housing project when the project is completed, and 
three additional requests for nurseries are being acted 
upon. The local Board of Education has applied for 
Lanham Funds for four nursery schools within the 
school system. 

The women seem to have no objections to “‘dirty” 
work. They show a high degree of manual dexterity 
and an enthusiasm for the manual jobs.—C. Vircinia 
Ketry, Sr. Interviewer, Women’s Placement Section, 
Umted States Employment Service for Delaware. 


EFFICIENCY OF MIXED 
CREWS IN KANSAS 


A RECENT SURVEY shows that in some plants 
mixed crews have proved more satisfactory than all 
men or all women crews, and one firm believes that 
this has had a tendency to raise the morale of the 
employees of the plant. This is possibly due to the 
fact that women are more amenable to discipline and 
suggested changes than men. Each shift is allowed 
two periods of relaxation, and the women get back 
into the production lines sooner than the men and 
are guilty of fewer abuses of the relaxation periods 
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than are men. The survey also shows that, despite 
physical limitations, absenteeism among women is 
only 6 percent higher than that of men. 

War production plants in this area are arranging 
production lines to employ from 60 percent to 80 
percent women employees in the near future. Train- 
ing classes are conducted within the plants to improve 
skills, and these classes are bringing out some star- 
tling revelations as to the mechanical abilities of 
women. In many cases the finer close tolerance 
work on smaller parts produced by women has fewer 
rejections than is ordinarily expected. Also on cer- 
tain panel assemblies or jobs in close quarters, women 
have certain finger dexterity that men do not possess 
and are consequently in demand for these jobs.—E. G. 
Hamitton, Manager, United States Employment Service, 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 


BLUEPRINT FOR 
HIRING WOMEN 


ONE OF THE LARGEST shipbuilding establish- 
ments west of the Mississippi River, Mare Island, 
was among the first to consider and actually employ 
women in jobs which had previously been considered 
man’s exclusive province. 

Early in February the Mare Island Labor Board 
met to discuss the employment of women. At the 
request of Navy Yard officials, the manager of the 
Vallejo local office of the USES was invited to 
participate in this meeting. In discussing the em- 
ployment of women, many points were considered, 
such as available supply, transportation, housing, 
and training, and types of positions which women 
might be expected to satisfactorily fill. Three 
general classifications were determined upon: (1) 
helper trainees, (2) classified laborers, and (3) general 
helpers. Women were invited to apply for open 
competitive Civil Service examinations for certifi- 
cation to positions as mechanic learners. Women 
between the ages of 20 and 45—the age limits an- 
nounced—flocked into employment centers in three 
States hoping to join the first classes of women 
trainees since World War I. Women were recruited 
from Arizona, Nevada, and California to be trained 
to assist journeymen mechanics on Mare Island. 
These helper trainees are paid during a 6 months’ 
training period. Upon successful completion of their 
class, trainees are advanced to various trade helper 
positions. 
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The training of these helper trainees is carried on 
by Mare Island Navy Yard as an in-service training 
program. 

Classified laborer positions, for which women are 
eligible, require no particular previous training or 
experience. Applications accepted for classified la- 
borer are rated noncompetitively and are based upon 
mechanical aptitude, training, and experience and 
rated by Civil Service rating examiners. Applicants, 
upon being qualified, are accepted as classified 
laborers. 

Positions as general helpers which women are 
filling are qualified by the same measures as classified 
laborers, that is, each application is treated non- 
competitively and rated. However, to qualify for 
general helper it requires either 6 months of experi- 
ence or the successful completion of a national 
defense training course. ~ 

In order to prepare women for general helper 
positions, a meeting was held which was composed 
of members of Mare Island Navy Yard Labor Board, 
the manager of the USES local office, the supervisor 
of national defense training in the Vallejo area, and 
the local committees on national defense training in 
sheet-metal practice and machine shop. Specifi- 
cations for training were determined upon and 
classes were opened for women in sheet-metal practice 
and machine-shop training. Publicity was given 
regarding the opening of these classes, and all referrals 
to the classes were made through the local office of the 
USES. Mare Island Navy Yard maintained a 
hiring schedule for women, previously determined 
upon, and each woman, upon successful completion 
of one of these national defense classes, was im- 
mediately given employment as a general helper at 
Mare Island Navy Yard. 

These general helpers serve in all types of positions 
from classified laborer to the highly skilled trades. 
Some of these are truck drivers, sheet-metal workers, 
blueprinters, welders, electricians, and crane operators. 

Several months ago when Mare Island got its first 
contingent of women workers, two women trainees 
were classified as helper shipfitters and put to work in 
the shipfitting shop. On October 12, 1942, these 
two women had new designations as electric welders, 
the first of their sex to be raised to the skilled level, 
and recognized as artisans who can hold their own 
with the male of the species. 

All employment of women is done through the 
Labor Board. Before any shop places an order with 
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the Labor Board for women in any one of the three 
chosen groups, a survey is made within the shop. 
Careful study is given to each job to determine 
whether it is one which could be satisfactorily filled by 
a woman, and if so, orders are placed with the Labor 
Board for a woman within the classification. In this 
way, women are placed in work which has been prede- 
termined as being suitable. 

Mare Island Navy Yard is avoiding long distance 
recruitment and is trying to employ women available 
locally, thus avoiding housing difficulties. Three dor- 
mitories are now used to house women employed in 
the Navy Yard, and as new dormitories are completed 
a certain number will be reserved for women workers. 
In addition, plans are now under way for the estab- 
lishment of nursery schools, so that women who are 
anxious to enter war work will have a place to leave 
their children during working hours. 

Shop superintendents, with very few exceptions, 
have been high in their praise for the women workers 
now employed. “They are doing a good job and I 
will take all you can send,” is the way one shopmaster 
expressed his views.—OLIvER A. Barr, Manager, 
United States Employment Service, Vallejo, California. 


TEXAS PRODUCES 
NEGRO WOMANPOWER 


THE FIRST SHIFT of Negro women to operate 
power sewing machines in central Texas went into 
action in May of this year at Waco. In the selection 
of trainees for the first class of Negro women to be 
trained in power sewing by the National Youth 
Administration in the central Texas area, the USES 
was assisted by the faculties of the local Negro high 
schools and college. Young Negro women selected 
were either high school graduates or had had some 
college work. 

During the first week of training, the Negro women 
seemed somewhat slower or more cautious, but at 
the end of four weeks they finished the course on a 
par with the white women. 


_ The low percentage of drop-outs during the train- 
ing period is indicative of the interest taken by 


these Negro women to learn a skill that would fit 
them into the war program. 

A local employer engaged in the manufacture of 
tents and other equipment for the Army hired all of 
the Negro women sewing-machine operators, whom 
he placed on the third shift, to work from 6 p. m. until 
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midnight. It was interesting to note that there was 
no complaint among the workers because of having 
to work the night shift, and that their production 
equaled, and in some cases exceeded, that of the 
white operators for the same number of hours. 


The employer reports that one of the Negro women 
holds the record for receiving the highest salary check 
earned on the production line. 

The employer reports that his firm is well pleased 
with the experiment of using Negro operators in the 
manufacture of tents, and that he is contemplating 
employing an additional shift in the near future. 

The local USES office is maintaining a file of 
potentially qualified Negro women, who are available 
for training in an occupation qualifying them for 
war production work. Local training facilities are 
turning out 40 Negro women sewing-machine opera- 
tors a month, and local employers are hiring them 
immediately.—U. S. Employment Service for Texas. 


RHODE ISLAND 
“BEEHIVE” 


IN RHODE ISLAND, as in other States, each day 
finds more and more women expressing a desire to do 
their share in the war effort. Local offices of the 
United States Employment Service in Rhode Island 
daily receive unusual orders for women to take the 
places of men. Up to now it has been able to fill 
most of the orders with remarkable success, and has 
become a “‘beehive” of women at work. 

Highlighting the induction of women into war work 
in the Rhode Island area are: One of the largest 
machine-tool plants in the world has been using 
women to replace men in machine-shop work, and is 


' now training women for the assembling of verniers, 


a job previously done only by men; another plant 
which makes precision instruments for the Govern- 
ment has been using women for some time on the job 
of jewel drilling and jewel-bearing mounting for dial 
gages. 

Thousands of jewelry workers, thrown out of em- 
ployment because of the freezing of vital metal have 
been transferred to work on electrical condensers for 
tanks, planes, and ships. Even boat yards have 
turned to women, and at the present time women are 
building wooden boats and are fast becoming adept 
in the use of small electric sanders and painting and 
hand planing on types of woodworking, for which, 
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up to a few months ago, women could not even get 
an interview. 

The latest call in Rhode Island is for women weld- 
ers. Navy officers are gratified with the excellent 
results of the women assemblers, who are working 
on the torpedo assembly lines, after receiving only a 
few weeks of machine-shop training. 


A firm which manufactures stitchers has been using 
women to operate specially built stitching machines 
to staple camouflage materials to wire. Inasmuch as 
a person must be fairly rugged, with a strong pair of 
hands, the officers of the concern doubted if women 
could do this work. But, today, they are doing this 
work with very little difficulty. 

At a textile finishing company 200 women are re- 
placing men. They are operating die jigs and vessels, 
and 90-foot tenter frames. This is all heavy work, 
and was previously done only by men. . 


Another plant producing bearings for vital Govern- 
ment orders uses women to do magnaflux and sclero- 
scope testing, jobs in which they are proving very 
successful, again making acceptable replacements for 
men. 

At the Quonset Naval Air Station women are work- 
ing as classified laborers, assembling and inspecting 
aeroplane parts for patrol planes, and relieving men 
of the greater part of the clerical and administrative 
work. The United States Employment Service is 
recruiting women for training in drafting, for a Navy 
establishment with positions as junior engineers as 
the objectives. 

Anticipating shortages of men, a Rhode Island ship- 
yard is training women for certain yard jobs. Twenty- 
five women have joined classes to become production 
checkers, the first of their sex to prepare for such jobs. 

Under consideration, also, is the training of women 
as welders and burners to cut steel by acetylene torch. 
The group of 25 will study in classrooms and in the 
yard for several weeks. Their duties will be to inspect 
records of materials before they are delivered to the 
ways for assembly. 

A bleachery where cotton, rayon, and other fabrics 
are bleached and finished has found it difficult to 
obtain sufficient male workers. Women have been 
working in some departments of this plant, but now 
women are employed in jobs considered unsuitable a 
short while ago. To illustrate, girls are operating pre- 
shrinkage machines, folding, piling and processing the 
cloth in one plant. 
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Women of Rhode Island are also working on barrage 
balloons, replacing men as elevator operators, mes- 
sengers in machine-tool plants, and are running mill- 
ing machines, lathes, grinders, and acting as materials 
checkers in shipyards.—Cuar.es A. Swanton, Jnfor- 
mational Representative, United States Employment Service 
for Rhode Island. 


WISCONSIN WOMEN 
MAKE GOOD 


SINCE LAST MAY the tempo of employment of 
women in Wisconsin has been stepped up consider- 
ably. At that time, the United States Employment 
Service in our State found it necessary to issue news- 
paper stories stating that women could be utilized 
only to a limited extent in the first part of the year 
because employers did not believe it necessary to hire 
them; the USES would let them know just as soon as 
there was a larger demand for women workers. In 
September newspaper and radio material released by 
the USES called on all women to register at once for 
jobs or for training. 

During the early part of 1942, only a minority of 
employers were willing to heed the recommendations 
of USES managers and field visitors to get ready 
immediately to hire women, and the USES could not 
allow the enthusiasm of its women applicants to 
become aroused, only to be followed by a let-down. 
In the latter part of the year, employers from one end 
of the State to the other found themselves confronted 
with a cold, hard fact—women were the only large 
source of labor to replace the men called to the 
armed forces. 

Since many of the Badger State’s industries are of 
the heaviest type, traditionally staffed by men 
workers, the conservatism of management and labor 
constituted a major barrier. This conservatism has 
crumbled rapidly. In addition, the problems of 
providing new machinery, separate toilet facilities, 
rearranging plant layouts, making job break-downs, 
and taking steps to insure that the employment of 
women would be in compliance with Federal and State 
laws, had to be worked out. That these problems 
were solved is attested by results reported from in- 
dustries which have been employing women for some 
time. The female labor group is ““making good,”’ not 
only from the viewpoint of ability to do the work, but 
also with regard to bringing enthusiasm and con- 
scientious effort to the job. 
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The Wisconsin Industrial Commission has listened 
favorably to requests by important war industries 
that standards be relaxed sufficiently to permit women 
to work on night shifts, if the need can be proven. 
Each case has been considered on an individual basis. 

In Janesville one firm launched a plan in October 
by which housewives, not available for full-time 
employment, would be hired on daily shifts of 5 
hours each, 6 days a week. Women may alternate 
between morning and afternoon shifts. 

The USES office in Milwaukee advocated the 
training of women at meetings of the Council of 
Local Administrators, and the first classes of women 
in machine-shop trades were set up last spring. By 
fall there were twice as many women enrolled as 
men. A major departure from tradition has been 
the utilization of women as employment interview- 
ers at heavy industry plants. The USES manager 
states that this represents the greatest possible break- 
down in bars against women workers, since it has 
always been a cardinal rule in metal-working plants 
that only men could interview men applicants. 


The consensus of USES offices reporting on the 
development of day nurseries to permit mothers to 
work was that, as of October, the matter was largely 
in the discussion and planning stage, since the im- 
mediate need had not arisen. All Employment 
Service offices were keeping in close touch with city 
and county officials and women’s organizations in 
regard to this matter. 

Many employers are hiring exclusively through 
the USES; the latter has been extremely active in 
doing missionary work concerning the employment 
of women and in referring women for training and 
placement.—James F. WALLACE, Junior Supervisor, 
Informational Service Section, United States Employ- 
ment Service for Wisconsin. 


ARKANSAS QUOTA 
20,000 STRONG 


IN JANUARY 1942 the USES for Arkansas faced 
the necessity of recruiting 20,000 women. For a State 
that had never employed women in industry, other 
than in the manufacture of cloching, this was not an 
easy task, but as of October it has almost achieved its 
goal, with 18,000 women working in munitions plants 
and laboratories, testing chemicals, chauffeuring cars, 
driving trucks and busses, operating service stations, 
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acting as checkers and meatcutters in grocery stores, 
and working in automotive supply houses. 

How was this done, especially in a Southern agri- 
cultural State, where women were totally untrained 
for this assortment of jobs? 

To begin with, the entire State cooperated. We 
secured the aid of newspapers which gave us State 
coverage in feature and informative stories, and radio 
stations which gave us spot announcements. 

Public relations officers talked to civic groups, ex- 
plaining the program and the need for high-grade 
business women for supervisory and executive posi- 
tions; they appeared before labor groups, which sent 
their womenfolk to register. Schools, U. S. O. clubs, 
and the Travelers Aid units cooperated by referring 
all employable women to our office. 

The employment office put bulletins to work in such 
strategic spots as bus stations, railroad stations, and 
hotel lobbies to catch the eye of war brides and 
mothers and sisters of men in uniform. The result 
was 10,000 much-needed war-workers attracted to the 
community. 

Then began our recruiting in earnest. All offices 
in the State were supplied with applications showing 
minimum requirements and were requested to return 
applications to the central office for review, after 
which they were referred directly to the employer. 
We also sent interviewers into the field to register 
women war workers. Notices of these interviews 
were posted in advance in a local newspaper. 

The State Department of Education referred gradu- 
ates of vocational classes, and the NYA and WPA 
cooperated by making a survey of their files and 
referring all employable women. This all-out effort 
on the part of practically every citizen in Arkansas 


will enable us to reach the goal of our recruiting 


program. 

The opening of a Negro army camp, with a large 
cafeteria, a laundry, and a service club, together with 
the problem of recruiting supervisors for all three of 
these units, means more intensified recruitment efforts. 
Interviewers from the Employment Service and 
leaders of the Negro communities will talk before 
Negro forum groups in the rural areas on labor needs, 
announcements will be made in the Negro churches, 
and lists of potential candidates for the jobs will be 
obtained from registrars of Negro high schools and 
colleges. The Negro Chamber of Commerce has 
offered to sponsor spot announcements on the radio. 
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Employment Service staff members will visit the army 
post and solicit the aid of the Negro officers, to 
encourage wives, sisters, and mothers of the men in 
uniform to register. 

EmeEN Swirt, Supervising Interviewer, United States 
Employment Service, Little Rock Arkansas. 


CHILD CARE 
AIDS RECRUITMENT 


IN CHECKING our active file we found numerous 
women with essential skills. We looked into their 
availability and in every instance the lack of ade- 
quate care of their children prevented them from 
working outside their homes. 

The Sacramento office of the USES called together 
representatives of the State Department of Social 
Welfare, County Welfare, City and County Defense 
Councils, school authorities, Parent-Teachers Associ- 
ation, City Health and Recreational Departments, 
and officials of accepted and licensed day nurseries 
and foster homes. At this meeting it was agreed that 
it would be necessary to survey the facilities available 
for the care of children, the number of children to be 
cared for to release mothers for employment, the 
extent to which present facilities could be expanded, 
and the concentration areas of resident mothers re- 
quiring care for their children. As soon as these 
surveys were completed, an over-all program was 
drawn up which called for the setting up of a central 
clearance and information center, at which point 
mothers desiring to place their children in any of the 
approved facilities could register. 

A central bureau was established and staffed with 
a child welfare worker and necessary clerical staff 
to maintain the records, give information, and to 
assist in placing children in the various homes ap- 
proved. It was necessary to increase the County 
Welfare staff and also that of the City Health Depart- 
ment to assist in licensing the various nurseries and 
boarding homes. The financing of this additional 
personnel was accomplished through cooperation of 
the County Welfare Department with the State 
Department of Social Welfare in order to meet the 
requirements of Federal regulations. 

Included in the group of children to be served were 
(a) children 3 months to 2 years of age requiring 
nursing or foster home care; (b) children 2 to 6 years 
of age needing licensed nursery or licensed home care; 
and (c) children 6 to 12 years of age requiring super- 
vised recreational care under the jurisdiction of school 
authorities and the City Recreational Department. 
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The Parent-Teachers Association placed registrars 
in each school to accept registrations from those who 
had the time and desire to care for children in the 
pre-school age group. These registrations were turned 
over to the local chapter of the American Association 
of Social Workers which investigated each registrant. 
The registrations of the approved facilities were then 
directed to the licensing agency of Sacramento to be 
checked as to standards and regulations governing 
the licensing of nursery and boarding homes. As 
soon as this step was completed and the homes ap- 
proved, this list was turned over to the central bureau; 
applicants for child care were referred to these various 
homes, consideration being given to the needs of the 
applicant, her hours of work, and the location of the 
foster homes or nurseries nearest her residence. 

To meet the needs of providing for children in the 
2-to-6-years-of-age group, it is planned to expand 
existing facilities rather than establish new nurseries, 
unless the present homes are too far separated from 
the children who are to be cared for. 

Existing recreational facilities are to be used for 
children in the 6-to-12 group; added to the present 
personnel will be volunteer groups who meet the 
requirements of recreational directors and workers. 
Pre-employment training of volunteer personnel re- 
quired is being inaugurated by classes in the Junior 
College which cover day nursery workers and recrea- 
tional directors. 

The setting up of this project will make available 
at least 300 women in the City and County of Sacra- 
mento to the war effort and is another demonstration 
of the part the local office of the USES can assume 
in meeting the manpower needs in this emergency. 

This program has been received very enthusiasti- 
cally, and all groups concerned have given time and 
effort unselfishly. Maintenance of high standards 
has been paramount throughout the entire set-up. 
We feel that the peace of mind of the mothers in 
knowing that their children are adequately cared for 
will greatly enhance their productive effort by reliev- 
ing them of their natural anxiety and allowing them 
to concentrate on the job at hand.—Roy C. Don- 
NALLY, Manager, United Staves Employment Service, 
Sacramento, California. 


CORRECTION 


In the summary entitled “Amendments to U. C. Laws— 
1942”, which appeared in the November issue of the Em- 
PLOYMENT Security Review, reference was made to a more 
detailed article in the Social Security Bulletin for September 
1942. Because of a change of schedule this article appears 
instead in the October 1942 issue of the Bulletin. 
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Gearing 
A Plant For 
Women 


e ce « By 


FLORENCE BOE AND CELIA COHN 
Job Analysts, Job Analysis Unit, 
United States Employment Service for Illinois 


TALK ABOUT “ALL OUT” efforts! A drill and 
tool concern in Chicago, engaged in the manufacture 
of twist drills, has built its plant and designed its 
machinery with the express purpose of using women 
almost exclusively for all production processes. 

The task of the United States Employment Service, 
sole recruiting agency for this firm, has been expedited 
by the company’s cooperation in enabling job analysts 
to prepare job specifications which are the basis of our 
selection and referral; and we have been able to supply 
women workers in the quantity demanded by the 
plant’s rapid expansion. In August 1941 it employed 
less than 100 people, 5 or 6 of whom were women. 
The production pay roll now numbers 1,500, 85 
percent being women. 

At the instigation of the chairman of the board, 
who had observed such plants previously in England, 
company engineers designed special equipment which 
could be operated by women as efficiently as the 
standard machinery traditionally operated by men. 
Every conceivable means of reducing physical strain 
and fatigue in machine operation was carefully 
explored, and every job analyzed and engineered so 
that no matter how technical the job, it could be 
quickly mastered by women. Simplification of 
machines and ease of operation were the dominant 
features in this program. 

Certain specific innovations have been installed. 
Formerly it required 2 or 3 years for a man to become 
adept at fluting one drill at a time on a standard 
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milling machine. Now in 3 weeks a woman can be 
trained to operate simultaneously cwo to four special 
built multiple milling machines which automatically 
perform the fluting operacion on five drill bits at a 
time. The set-up of a milling machine which is 
ordinarily a highly skilled job is now being gradually 
taken over by the operators themselves. Re-engineer- 
ing a standard clearance grinder and adding a foot 
pedal has eliminated the necessity for inserting and 
pulling the drill out by hand. This operation, 
which on a standard grinder caused men pain and dis- 
comfort, is now easily performed by women. A 
point-grinding wheel formerly hand-operated has 
been redesigned with ball bearings and a special- 
type chuck to afford ease of operation for women. 

Safety features specially designed for women 
operators include a gravity feed on a centerless 
grinder to eliminate hand feeding and the installa- 
tion of metal guards and shatterproof glass on 
straightening presses to safeguard against flying 
metal pieces. Wherever possible, machines were 
designed so that women can remain seated at their 
work. Foot rests have been provided and platforms 
built around the machines to facilitate ease of 
operation. 

The safety measures and machine simplification 
described above have made it possible to train in- 
experienced women to perform a job adequately in 
as little as 3 weeks. 

Other methods for orientating women to their jobs 
are provided by a medical and personnel department 
which serves as a liaison staff between the employees 
and shop management. Included in the department 
is a counseling service directed by an industrial psy- 
chologist who believes that inefficiency can often 


. be: traced to personal problems outside the plant. 


His staff of three women counselors aids in the 
solution of such problems as arrangements for child 
care, financial responsibilities, and domestic 
difficulties. 


This experiment in building a plant for women 
workers has proved successful beyond any expecta- 
tions. Corroboration of the management’s approval 
is the plan now under way for re-engineering the heat 
treating department so that women will also be per- 
forming these hitherto strictly man-sized jobs. 
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Baltimore 
“Packa ge 
Promotion’ 


ee e @ By 


GRAFTON LEE BROWN 
Informational Representative 
War Manpower Commission 


PAUL V. McNUTT inaugurated the campaign to 
enlist women for specific jobs in industry and for 
training them in war work in the Baltimore area 
when, on September 29, 1942, he dedicated the 
Women’s Recruiting Cencers here. Within an hour 
after the ceremonies, a number of women had already 
been referred to war plants or to vocational schools 
to be trained for work on the assembly lines. 

The whole program was a “package promotion,” 
in that radio, press, speeches, motion pictures, and 
printed materials all coincided to point up the big 
recruitment drive for women. Further, there has 
been complete cooperation between the USES and 
the War Manpower Commission with other Govern- 
ment agencies and private organizations. 

Women here, up until a short time ago, were not 
war minded, at least to the extent of applying for 
jobs at the war plants. It was necessary to create 
a favorable public attitude toward women in war 
work, just as the employer had to be sold 100 percent 
on the acceptance of women. Therefore, the job, 
in the beginning, meant a combined selling effort 
to convince the woman, the employer, and the 
public of the idea, all at the same time. 

Here is how it was done: 

The editorials scooped the news columns, pointing 
out that it was essential that some of the prejudices 
against putting women in factories be overcome. 
The editorials that followed helped to solve the 
specific problem with which it was necessary to cope 
before overcoming the existing unpopularity of 
women entering war industries due to community 
attitude—that woman’s place is in the home. Within 
a reasonable time little objection was heard from the 
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employer, the woman, or the public along these lines. 
Other objections, however, sprang up, and they 
were dealt with largely through the news columns 
and in round-table discussions over the radio. 

In objecting to the program, it was said that too 
much time in reaching and returning from work 
would be required of women workers; that the trans- 
portation facilities were inadequate; that working 
conditions were unpleasant and drab, and lacking 
in sanitation facilities; that the wife feared the 
husband would be inducted into the Army through 
Selective Service if she were to go to work; that 
there was no place to leave the children. On the 
part of labor there was the fear that women would 
replace men even after the war. 


Obstacles Overcome 


To overcome these arguments, statements from im- 
portant officials were printed denying many of the 
arguments posed against the enlistment of women in 
the war effort. Selective Service officials were called 
upon to dispell publicly the fear of women workers 
that their husbands would be taken in the draft, 
especially when they had been deferred because of 
essential war occupations. Labor unions were con- 
tacted to point out that most women would return to 
their homes at the termination of the war and would 
not replace men in jobs after victory had been won. 

News releases by the Governor of Maryland and the 
Mayor of Baltimore on the importance of the utiliza- 
tion of women to the Baltimore area were printed. 
Round-table discussions and broadcasts in which 
these officials took part were arranged. Then came 
a series of news and press releases announcing the co- 
operation of the various agencies involved in the pro- 
gram, emphasizing the need for women, and outlining 
the program to be developed. Special stories were 
written on employers’ needs for women workers. 

Now that the employer had been sold on the use of 
women in industry, a series of interviews was ar- 
ranged with personnel directors at the various plants. 
From day to day, as a result, many articles on train- 
ing in schools, the length of the courses, and the 
wages paid appeared in the press. 

To overcome the resistance on the part of women to 
register with the USES, the Manpower Director for 
this area proposed a Women’s Recruiting Center. 
The job of making it especially attractive to women 
was taken over by the chief of the Exhibit Section of 
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the Social Security Board. Considerable time and 
thought were given to the planning and decorating, 
with the result that it is now an inviting meeting- 
place for women. 

To help conduct the campaign, a Womanpower 
Advisory Committee was appointed. This group of 
23 women represents all walks of life: members of the 
various religious organizations, a personnel manager, 
women with experience in the educational fields, and 
an authority on child care active in civic interests and 
with Parent-Teachers Associations. One member of 
the Committee has been working with foreign groups 
throughout the city for a long period of time. Each 
member of this Committee has a 5-minute spot on 
the radio bi-weekly, and all are engaged in 30- 
minute round-table discussions every other week. 
The members go before the respective organizations, 
with which they are affiliated, make speeches, and 
invite groups of women to visit the center. So far, 
this plan has been quite successful, as it carries the 
recruiting into every corner of the city. 

From these meetings, stories are run in the press. 
In supporting the Center, feature and women’s page 
material and radio releases are essential. Special 
programs aimed at labor groups, women’s groups, and 
nationality groups are important. 


Press and Radio Feature Stories 


The feature articles usually tell how women are 
doing some jobs better than men; that they have 
prevented lowering the standard of living by working 
while a son or brother is in the Army; how the girls 
enjoy war work; the conditions in the plant. The 
women’s editor mentioned above enlisted for war 
work at the Center and was assigned to a training 
class. She has written several interesting stories 
describing how to get a job; what happens while in 
training; the final step—assignment to work. Women 
reporters in the city have interviewed women in the 
factories and potential workers on the street and in 
their homes and received opinions on the campaign. 
Response to these articles brought controversy in 
newspaper forums. Much space has been given to 
women who are in jobs where they excel. 

One newspaper has contributed many pictures of 
women in their daily tasks. Attractive booklets and 
posters have been distributed. Many nationally 
known and local magazines have taken pictures of 
the Howard Street Center, and newspaper reporters 
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from all over the country have called for the infor- 
mation. 

Radio has been a very important medium in empha- 
sizing the need for using local women in war produc- 
tion plants. The Baltimore unit of the Office of 
War Information has cooperated in securing the nec- 
essary time. In this area manpower is womanpower, 
because here women constitute the great reservoir of 
labor. Spot announcements emphasize this fact daily 
on all radio stations. 

A 5-minute movie trailer, made by the Informa- 
tional Service of the Social Security Board, and run- 
ning in all of Baltimore’s 100 motion picture houses, 
has contributed much to arousing the interest of the 
women in war industry work. 

All in all, it is felt that the “package promotion” 
is bearing real fruit. While it is true that many 
women find their way directly to the personnel offices 
of the war plants due to the prominence given the 
campaign through the press and radio, nevertheless, 
a very large number are applying at the Center to be 
assigned to jobs and for training. It is confidently 
felt here that by the end of the year, war industries 
will have used up the larger part of the women avail- 
able for war work in this area. 














(Continued from p. 4) 


The Navy Department in particular has encouraged 
the use of women in Government navy yards. Tech- 
nological adjustments are rapidly being made to 
eliminate much of the heavy lifting and this should do 
much to stimulate the employment of women. 

In agriculture, women, students, and townsfolk 
were recruited for farm work in increasing numbers 
during the peak summer season in 1942. In 1943 the 
necd for such seasonal workers will be greater than 
ever, and it is expected that women will contribute a 
large share. By the end of 1943 one agricultural 
worker in every 10 will be a woman farmer. 

The women are available. They can do the work. 
The task of the local office is to convince employers 
and male workers of the necessity for using female 
labor and to convince women that their employment 
is essential to winning the war. If this can be done, 
the number of women in the all-war industries will 
increase from about 4 million in December 1942 to 
6 million in December 1943, and the danger of a labor 
bottleneck in the war production program will be 
avoided. 
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The Day-Care 
Program 


* . e By 


CHARLES I. SCHOTTLAND 
Director, Day-Care Section, Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services 


“WHEN will the Government realize that no mother, 
however urgent is the need, will leave her children 
uncared for? Motherhood is an instinct as strong as 
patriotism . . . The Government will have to realize 
that the provision of . . . nurseries ranks in impor- 
tance with the building of factories...” With 
these words Mrs. Adamson, Member of the British 
House of Commons, opened a debate on manpower in 
Parliament on March 5, 1942. 

England has come to realize that as women enter 
war industry or take jobs in essential civilian activities 
to replace men who go into the armed forces, it is 
necessary to employ large numbers of married women 
with children. As these mothers are employed, the 
British find that provision must be made for the care 
of their children not only to release them for initial 
employment, but to insure the fact that they will 
continue on the job. Germany also recognized this 
problem and before the war established 15,000 day 
nurseries able to accommodate 500,000 children of 
their women workers. 

In the United States the employment of women is 
just beginning to assume huge proportions. Hereto- 
fore mothers of young children have constituted a 
relatively small part of the labor force, but their 
percentage of the labor force is constantly increasing 
and will increase as the war continues. 

States and local communities have felt the impact 
of this problem and have taken measures to meet it. 
In the early part of 1941, Connecticut organized a 
State-wide day-care committee. Today approxi- 
mately 35 States have such committees or are in the 
process of forming them. These committees usually 
have representation from the State departments of 
health, education, welfare, WPA, State employment 
office, and other agencies having interests in this prob- 
lem. Operating usually as part of the State Defense 
Council, they can relate the activities of the various 
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agencies in the field of day care to the other defense 
programs of the State. Approximately 250 communi- 
ties have organized some type of local committee 
representing similar agencies on the local level. 

What does such a program involve? It involves 
first an analysis of the need for day care and the 
resources available to meet that need. It is here that 
the local office of the U. S. Employment Service 
plays an important part. How many women are 
being employed or will be employed in the future? 
What estimate can be made of the number that will 
have children needing day care? What are the re- 
sources to meet that need—either local, State or 
Federal? These are questions which must be deter- 
mined before any proper plan can be developed. 
Approximately 200 communities have made surveys 
to determine need. Many of these have been made 
through the cooperation of local offices of the U. S. 
Employment Service. ~ 


Ogden, Utah, Survey 


A survey several months ago in Ogden, Utah, 
through the public schools revealed that mothers of 
805 children between the ages of 6 and 12 were work- 
ing and left their children alone after school hours or 
with some child or adult. Three hundred and eighty- 
two of these children cared for themselves without any 
supervision from any other person. One hundred and 
ninety-six of these 382 children are under 9 years of 
age. One hundred and fifty-one children under 12 
years of age took care of still younger brothers and 
sisters. 

This survey in Ogden reveals situations of Jack of 
care which can only result in undermining the health 
and welfare of the child, in disrupting family life, and 
in making it difficult for women with children to 
accept employment or to maintain continuous em- 
ployment. Other communities have made similar 
studies. In Bristol, Conn., a sample survey showed 
46 children who have absolutely no supervision while 
their mothers are at work. Material collected by the 
U. S. Employment Service in Texarkana indicated 
that of 1,324 women accepted for employment at the 
ordnance plant, 226 had 350 children for whom no 
arrangements for care had been made. A large num- 
ber of these children are under 5 years of age. 

As soon as need has been determined, the next step 
in the organization of a community program is the 
development of an over-all plan of community organi- 
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zation. This involves bringing together the various 
agencies interested in the problems and the develop- 
ment of an inclusive program which will take into 
consideration the various health, welfare, education, 
recreation, and other resources of the community 
which might be utilized in providing adequate care. 
It means also the development of an intelligent and 
socially minded policy relative to the employment of 
women. Recognizing the importance of such a pol- 
icy, the War Manpower Commission on August 15, 
1942, adopted a policy statement which pointed out 
the importance of a mother’s caring for her own 
children, the necessity of utilizing all sources of labor 
supply before actively recruiting women with chil- 
dren, the necessity of providing care for these children, 
and the importance also of having mothers work on 
shifts compatible with providing the most adequate 
care for the children who are thus deprived of normal 
care of their mother. 

A third step is the erganization of a local counseling 
service for mothers. Such counseling service is con- 
cerned with giving advice and guidance to mothers 
and enabling them to answer for themselves more 
intelligently such questions as “Should I go to work 
at all; if so, how should I care for my child?” ‘‘How 
may I continue to maintain my household, purchase 
food, etc., in view of my hours of work?” 


Cooperation in Counseling 


Approximately 75 communities have established 
such counseling service. In most cases private social 
agencies have loaned workers for this purpose. In 
a number of communities the counseling service has 
been located in the local office of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service. In Newark, N. J., some 15 local 
agencies cooperated in developing a_ counseling 
service manned by personnel loaned from private 
social agencies. In Seattle, Wash., the Council of 
Social Agencies placed a worker in the office of the 
local defense council. “Information Bureaus’ have 
been established in a number of cities, including 
Detroit and Kansas City. In Cleveland a private 
agency loaned a worker to the Community Welfare 
Federation. 

A fourth step in a community program is the 
development of program standards which will result 
in the best available education, health, and welfare 
services for the child involved in the program. 

Care for children may be divided into two categories: 

1. Care in homes, and 

2. Group care. 
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Care in homes at the present time is the most 
prevalent type of care. Most mothers going to work 
leave their children with some neighbor or some 
family which wishes to supplement its income by 
caring for such a child during the day. It is impor- 
tant that children be protected from the harmful 
effects of such indiscriminate placement. Commu- 
nities must organize their foster family day-care 
program so that homes caring for children may be 
properly supervised and licensed. Homemaker serv- 
ice has been developed in many communities to 
provide for sending someone into the child’s own 
home to care for the child while the mother is away. 
This is particularly important in the case of infants 
or sick children. 

Group Care 


Group care involves the development of a variety 
of programs; such as nursery schools for the early 
school-age child; programs before and after school 
hours; récreation activities, vacation or day camps; 
child-care centers, and miscellaneous other related 
services. 

A number of Federal agencies have been interested 
in day-care programs, and the War Manpower 
Commission, recognizing the relation of the day-care 
program to the question of labor supply, approved 
the issuance of a directive by the Chairman, issued 
on August 12, 1942, which directed the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services to coordinate 
and integrate the programs of the various agencies. 

Through the integration of the programs and inter- 
ests of all the Federal agencies, it is anticipated that 
the Federal Government will be able to offer States 
and localities: 

1. Funds through grants-in-aid to States with 
which to develop day-care programs, and WPA 


‘programs in this field. 


2. Advice and consultation service on various 
aspects of the day-care program. 

3. Material and literature helpful in the organi- 
zation of the program and its operation. 

Regarding the first point, Federal funds now avail- 
able to aid States and localities are: 

a. Lanham Act. Local school departments may 
submit projects under the Lanham Act for nursery 
schools and other services to care for children of 
working mothers. It is hoped that, as the program 
develops, other community agencies may likewise be 
able to submit such projects. 

b. The WPA, in its present appropriation, had $6 
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million earmarked for nursery schools and day nurs- 
eries for children of employed mothers. Through 
recent liberalization of the number of persons who 
need to be certified from relief rolls, the WPA will 
be in a position to expand substantially its present 
program in certain areas throughout the country. 

c. The Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services has been granted $400,000 from the Emer- 
gency Fund for the President, which money will be 
used for grants to States to aid States and localities 
in employing personnel which will be used for general 
direction, coordination, and supervision of day-care 
activities. 

Advice and consultation service on various aspects 
of the day-care program: will be made available 
through the field staffs of the Children’s Bureau and 
the U. S. Office of Education to State departments. 
The WPA will continue its services for its WPA 
program. 

Material and literature are being developed by the 
Children’s Bureau and the U. S. Office of Education 
which will be helpful to local communities, schools, 
welfare departments, and interested organizations 
in developing day-care programs. 

The local offices of the U. S. Employment Service 
have a vital stake in day-care programs because 
they relate so directly to the availability of mothers 
for employment in those areas where all other sources 
of labor supply have been exhausted. Local em- 
ployment offices should consider activities in the 
following fields: 


1. Membership on local day-care committees. 

2. Relation to community counseling service for 
mothers. 

3. Helping local communities to ascertain the 
need by making available statistics regarding the 
present and future employment of women. 

4. Working with appropriate community groups, 
employers, and unions in getting mothers to work on 
appropriate shifts. 


These, among others, are things which the Employ- 
ment Service should be doing in this program in co- 
operation with other community agencies. The 
local employment office can thereby not only make a 
real contribution to the solution of the labor supply 
problem but also contribute to the health and welfare 
of America’s future citizens who will be taking their 
place in the labor market in the years to come. 

The proper care of children whose mothers are now 
going to work is vitally important. These children 
cannot remain in cold storage until the end of the war. 
They will grow and develop, and the type of care 
they get will determine the quality of manhood and 
womanhood that this country will have in the future. 
It behooves all of us—local, State, and Federal 
governments, public and private agencies—to co- 
operate in developing programs that will at once make 
available adequate care for the children of mothers 
whose labor is sorely needed as part of our victory 
program. 
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(Continued from p. 16) 
and general improved working conditions and welfare 
standards throughout industry. 

Russia.—‘‘Women in the USSR are accorded equal 
rights with men in all spheres of economic, state, 
cultural, social, and political life.” So reads the 
Soviet Constitution, promulgated in 1936. Thus 
women are assured equality in job opportunities, 
remuneration, and education. 

Before the inauguration in 1928 of the series of 
5-year plans, women formed a small proportion of the 
industrially employed, but by 1938 the proportion was 
37.4 percent. At the outbreak of the Russo-German 
War there were about 11 million women in industry 
and 19 million more in agriculture. By this time a 
wide network of permanent and seasonal nurseries 
and kindergartens was well established. 

Soon afterwards women were substituted for men in 
industry wherever possible. This increase was due 
mainly to a series of legislative measures providing 
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for labor conscription. A decree of October 2, 1940, 
which authorized the conscription of male youths 
between 14 and 17 for training in factory, trade, and 
railroad schools, was made applicable to girls between 
16 and 18 years of age. A decree of February 13, 
1942, provided for the mobilization of the non- 
employed able-bodied urban population, including 
women between the ages of 16 and 45 for work in 
essential industries. 

In April 1942 conscription for agricultural work 
was established. This decree covered the able-bodied 
rural and urban population, including women in the 
16-50 age group not already employed in industry or 
transport. Both conscription decrees exempted expec- 
tant mothers and mothers of children under 8 years 
of age when no other person was available to care 
for the child. 

By December 1941 all workers were frozen in their 
jobs and unauthorized quitting was treated as deser- 
tion and subjected to punishment by court martial, 
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December 1941 | December 1942 December 1943 | —- fo hg i 
| | ; 
Classification Female Female | | Female | Number Percent 
| Sand 
Total ~~ | Total | | Total | | 
Num- | Per- Num- Per-| | Num- | Per- 1941- | 1942-| 1941-— | 1942- 
ber [cent ber | cent ; ber | cent} 43 43 43 43 
_ Ok Se ee he 

Labor force excluding armed 

I oa dae Kaede ee wee 54.0 | 13.8 | 26 | 53.5 | 15.6 |} 29 | 53.5 | 18.4 | 34 4.6; 2.8 eS 17.9 

Unemployed.............. aS: B21 Ri &s -6 | 40} 1.0 -4|40 | —.8 | —.2 |—66.6 |—33. 3 

NS Kies eeadenvesia 50.2. | 12,6 | 25 | 52060) 15.0 | 29 | 525 1 18.0) 34 5.4 3,6 42. 8 20. 0 

Agriculture........... 8. 3 5 6) 8.1 4. 7 7.9 .8 | 10 2 oa 60. 0 33. 5 

Nonagriculture........ 41.9 | 12.1 | 29 | 43.9 | 14.4 | 33 | 44.6 | 17.2 | 39 a4 2. 8 42. 1 19. 4 
Self-employed, pro- 
prietors and do- 

mestic servants..| 5.8 2.8 | 48 53 a3 1 47 5.0 2.3 | 46) —5)} —.2 |—-17.9 | —&0 

Employees. ....... 36. 1 9.3 | 26 | 38.6 | 11.9 | 31 | 39.6 | 14.9 | 38 5. 6 3.0) 60.2] 25.2 

ee 6.9 1.4 | 20 A 4.0 | 23 | 20.0| 60); 30] 4.6 2.0 | 328.5 50. 0 

Nonwar...... et WS) SF} 2a 4 7.9 | 37 | 19.6) 89 | 45 1.0 1.0 12. 6 12. 6 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Bureau of Employment Security Oct. 28, 1942. 
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SIX MILLION WOMEN, comprising 30 percent of all war workers, will be producing supplies for the armed 
forces by the end of 1943. This figure triples that of December 1941, when only 1.4 million women were engaged 
in defense production. Most of the increase during 1942 resulted from conversion of civilian industries. Women 
who before the war were engaged in the manufacture of radios, electrical equipment, and automobiles are now 
turning out guns, planes, tanks, and other war materials. In 1943, however, it will be necessary to recruit 2 
million new women workers for war industries. 

The striking increases in the employment of women will not be confined to war industries. In nonwar 
industries, where the employment of men is expected to decline by over 10 million, the proportion of women 
employed will increase from 27 percent in 1941 to 45 percent in 1943. Similarly, almost half of the 700,000 
men expected to be drawn from the farms will be replaced by women. By December 1943, this replacement 
will result in a ratio of 10 women to every 100 agricultural workers. 

The influx of 5.4 million women into the ranks of the employed from 1941 to 1943, coupled with a 3-million 
decline in the employment of men, is expected to increase the number of employed women from 12.6 to 18 million; 
and the proportion of women to all employed workers, from one-fourth in 1941 to one-third in 1943. 
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